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Gilbert Cannan on The Vision 


WE HAVE outgrown the vision by which we lived in the wil- 
derness. We are looking for new vision in everything. As we 
have found none in the theatre, it has lost its importance 
for us, even asa place of light amusement. The anarchy of 
the theatre has been the opportunity of the music-hall, which, 
during the last ten years, has been organized, rudely but 
generously, so that it has become, after a fashion, the vehicle 
of expression of the untempered genius of the race. All the 
best and most spontaneous acting in England is to be found 
in the music-hall, where the people can see the wonder in their 
own delight in material things. You shall see the First and 
Second Grave-digger here, but in that air Hamlet cannot 
breathe. There is no brooding here, nor in these vast vulgar 
palaces can the spirit of tragedy or the spirit of comedy have 
its dwelling. To the music-hall the people bring all their prej- 
udice, all their superstition, and these receive good measure 
of fun and pathos pressed down and brimming over. 

The theatre, like the music-hall, must give pleasure, but a 
finer, a higher, and a keener pleasure. It has only the same 
machinery to hand—that can be developed but not altered 
but it must use it with more subtlety and with greater skill 
and cunning: it must be under the control of finer brains. To 
draw a rough distinction —the machinery of the music-hall 
may use its men, but the men of the theatre must use its ma 
chinery. ‘The music-hall asks for no vision in its artists, who 
will remain caricaturists ; the theatre, if it is to live, must have 
the service of men with vision, men with the power beauti- 
fully to share their vision with their audiences, whose spirit 
during the performance will be set free by the dissolution of 
their prejudices and superstitions, led for the space of a few 
hours to forgetfulness of self and sent back into life enriched 
by imaginative experience, in courage renewed, and there- 
fore more capable of facing and grappling with life’s respon- 
sibilities — 7he Joy of the Theatre. 
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Walter Hampden as Hamlet. 
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Peace Comes to Broadway 


And Finds Realism and Romanticism Gaily Embat- 
tled— Zhe Jest and John Ferguson the Most Stimulat- 
ing Productions in Three Seasons—Other Spring Plays. 


By Kenneth Maccowan 


Tuey will be fortunate and rare lands, blessed peoples and ex- 
ceptional interests that pass out of war and into peace with the 
flashing vigor and fair promise which came to Broadway in the 
month of May. It is given to few industries and fewer arts to blos- 
som into such fullness or such meaning within six months of the 
cannons’ roar and six weeks of the diplomats’ whisperings. 

In The Jest, Shakuntala, Bonds of Interest and John Ferguson 
New York has been given entertainment ranging from the excel- 
lent to the exceptional—entertainment such as we have not had 
since that early season of the war which brought /ustice, The 
Weavers and The Sea Gull. And, though this new group lacks 
something of the complete genius of those others, yet by their 
singular quality and the singular time at which they come, 7he 
Jest, Shakuntala, Bonds of Interest and John Ferguson enable us 
to grasp the possible trend of the theatre under reconstruction as 
we could never have grasped it without them. 

In these four plays Broadway is blessed—unmistakeably. But 
not by Broadway. Bonds of [nterestand John Ferguson are prod- 
uéts of a group of men and women many of whom were of the 
Washington Square Players, and who now are following a similarly 
free but far better direéted course under the name of the Thea- 
tre Guild. Shakuntala comes from special matinées into the 
evening bill at the Greenwich Village Theatre, once more under 
the dire€tion of the ex-Washington Square player, Frank Con- 
roy. The Jest alone is the produétion of a Broadway manager, 
that strangely appropriate and inappropriate flowering of the 
Longacre Meadows, Arthur Hopkins, who, by the splendor of 
this new produétion, added to his mounting of Redemption, de- 
serves and achieves recognition as the leading figure in the 
American theatre of to-day. 

More typical of Broadway is a fifth produétion which, what- 
ever its faults, should receive consideration in this place. It is 
Henry Miller's presentation of a faintly historical drama by 
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Philip Moeller, called Moliére. It is necessary to say “faintly” 
historical, because this drama of the great comedian takes enough 
liberties with the faéts of Moliére’s difficulties with his wife to in. 
volve Louis XIV and his mistress, Madame de Montespan, in 
some fairly diverting but certainly fictitious intrigues in and 
about the Palais Royal. The play itself is sturdily written ; it has 
sense of chara¢ter, and its flavor is decidedly intelligent. Mr. 
Moeller has kept out of Moliére that knack with phrases which 
has won him the reputation of being brilliant when he has been 
merely clever. Consequently the play has none of the smart. 
ness of his Washington Square Players skits or the daring fun of 
Mme. Sand. It replaces these pleasant audacities with the sober 
virtues of a mind well-read and a style finished and expressive— 
but no more. 

Mr. Moeller is, of course, hardly a Broadway produét, though 
Broadway has been making rapid strides in the past four years 
towards catching up with the wit and knowledge of the smarter 
circles of the town. But what Mr. Moeller lacked of the true 
spirit of that street Mr. Miller supplied. He re-painted and re- 
lighted in the conventional, dull fashion some settings that, as 
Lee Simonson designed them, seemed to promise a happy mating 
of Craig and Belasco. He supplied an “all-star’’ cast of which 
Holbrook Blinn, as Louis, and Blanche Bates, as de Montespan, 
gave excellent performances; Estelle Winwood, as Mme. Moliére, 
looked charming, but acted with little judgment, and Mr. Miller 
himself, as the immortal playwright, gave one of the worst per- 
formances of any star since Tree. Diétion, mood, charaéter, 
climax—he managed them all inexpertly and drably. He died 
properly, if not well. 

A different historical flavor hangs about Shakuntala, for Sha- 
kuntala is a drama by the writer commonly described as the 
“Hindu Shakespeare,’”’ revived in America some ten or fifteen 
centuries after its writing. As always with translations and res- 
urreétions—especially those boiled down from ‘many hours” to 
three—it is a little difficult and certainly very dangerous to speak 
authoritatively of anything but the particular piece of entertain- 
ment presented in English. The essence of the original may be 
present ; yet it is highly doubtful if Kalidasa wrote such lines as 
‘Indeed I cannot otherwise account for such strange conduét.” 
Comic relief may or may not have flourished in the true Eliza- 
bethan manner. But, whatever of beautiful words or intricate 
dramaturgy there may have been in this Hindu love drama, 
there was enough of charm in story and emotion to make three 
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aéts through which an American audience could not help follow- 
ing with sympathy and understanding the old, old tale of the 
at prince and the patient, devoted, Griselda-like maid. 

None of the acting in the Greenwich Village produétion stood 
out as exceptional, but most of it was adequate in sustaining a 
not too easy mood. The costumes and settings by Livingston 
Platt were appreciably in the new manner, and, in certain light- 
ings, decidedly pleasant. But an occasional slightness of design 
and inadequacy of means spoiled the best, while many were in- 
expertly lighted at one or another moment. All in all Shakun- 
tala charms with its mood and its story, and gives an encourag- 
ing insight into the possibilities that lie in the theatres of other 
and older cultures. 

Supe-ficially the same can be said for Bonds of Interest, the 
translation from the Spanish of Benavente, with which the Thea- 
tre Guild inaugurated its season at the old Garrick, vice Vieux 
Colombier. The mood of this “puppet play” is delightful, its 
story has the age-old charm of romantic comedy, and it refleéts 
an older culture in a curious and pleasant fashion. 

Bonds of Interest is a sixteenth-century comedy written by a 
modern. Again we lose the sound of the original; yet in the 
sense we recognize the old story of the rascally but devoted ser- 
vant who secures the happiness of his impoverished but hand- 
some young master by negotiating a marriage with the beautiful 
daughter of a rich ornament of the original and only bourgeoisie. 
So far as action goes, Bonds of /nterest might be some product 
of the Commedia dell’ Arte or some slightly later rendering such 
as Count O’ Dowda expeéted Fanny to imitate in her first play : 

“The heroine will be an exquisite Columbine, her lover a 
dainty Harlequin, her father a picturesque Pantaloon, and the 
valet who hoodwinks the father and brings about the happiness 
of the lovers a grotesque but perfectly tasteful Punchinello or 
Mascarille or Sganarelle.”’ 

As a matter of fact, if Bonds of Interest were presented as 
anonymously as Shaw’s comedy there would be every reason for 
supposing that it was indeed Fanny’s first play. The dear old 
count could find no possible fault with this fable. He would re- 
joice at the trickery by which master and man, arriving in sore 
distress at an old Spanish inn, are not only soon partaking of 
food, but are also dining a soldier and a poet, and winning their 
allegiance. The count would sigh with the young lover as he 
woos the petite bourgeoise, and smile in a wordly wise manner 
over the marital maneuverings of the duenna, who signs contracts 
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with young men that would marry money. The count would 
rejoice at the manner in which, when all seems lost, the rascally 
valet turns upon his master’s enemies the energies of the learned 
doctor, who has come with wagons’ full of processes to secure 
the arrest of master and man. 

As a pantomime Bonds of /nterest would delight the good 
Count O’ Dowda, but what of the words? What of the gloss of 
moral reflections which the valet furnishes to the play? Would 
the wisdom of this Crispin please the Irish nobleman, ‘‘to whom 
it is always the eighteenth century,’’ much better than the wis. 
dom of Margaret Knox or Darling Dora? There lies the real 
charm of Bonds of /nterest for a modern audience—in the adroit 
and bitter-sweet reflections upon action and people with which 
‘ Benavente has interrupted the flow of his play. 

The company which the Theatre Guild compounded for this 
comedy was much superior to that of the Washington Square 
Players in its later years. It went to the professional stage for 
Augustin Duncan, the Great Ancestor of Zhe Betrothal, for 
Dudley Digges and for Henry Herbert, among others. It added 
Helen Freeman, the very personable and intelligent young ae. 
tress who came so close to founding the Nine O’Clock Theatre, 
It retained Helen Westley, one of the best of the older com- 
pany. It gave to Rollo Peters, onetime designer for the Wash. 
ington Square Players and occasional aétor, the triple task of 
direétor of the organization, actor of the young hero and designer 
of the costumes and settings. No one player, unless it was 
Henry Herbert in the short but delightful scene of the doétor, 
gave a perfect performance, but there was flavor and intelligence 
about each impersonation. The costumes partook of the quasi- 
satirical treatment of the story, and the settings, which were 
built into the old Copeau frame-work, had, like the aéting, flavor 
and intelligence, in spite of some bits of bad painting and bad 
lighting. 

Whatever these three plays accomplish in historical tang, 
romantic feeling or piéturesque appearance, is quite overborne 
by the magnificent and striking production of 7he Jest. Asa 
drama, it is quite as sensational and, perhaps, as meritorious 
as its success. As a picture, it is the most distinguished and 
most forward-looking thing yet accomplished on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

The Jestis one of those vigorous dramas in which Italian poets 
of to-day reconstruc¢t with all modern psychological—even path- 
ological—niceness, the cruel, bloody and very beautiful times of 
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Latin greatness. The plays of D'Annunzio are fairly common 
en American bookshelves. The work of Sem Benelli, who wrote 
The Jest, is known to us only by the opera, 7he Love of the Three 
Kings, which Mr. Montemezzi made upon the basis of his play. 
The Jest has all the movement of Broadway melodrama, and a 
lot of its slangy humor, too. Through four acts a young painter 
of Leonardo’s court matches his wits against the brawn of a 
hulking mercenary. The painter is a jelly of cowardly nerves, 
who has been put upon since youth by this wine-swilling soldier, 
“full of quaint oaths” and quainter devilries. One of these was 
to buy the boy’s sweetheart and turn her into a callous little 
pampered drab. Another was to catch the painter upon a bridge 
in Florence, to prick with daggers emblems of love and derision 
upon various portions of his body, and to fling him, sacked, into 
the river for the town to mock at. This last set young Giannetto 
actively plotting the destruction of the soldier Neri. The first 
aét shows Neri marching off, roaring drunk, to fulfil a wager 
cleverly conceived to bring him to the madhouse. 

In the second act Neri, escaped, comes upon Giannetto and 
the girl in her apartments, only to suffer recapture, while the boy 
toys with her. The third is a mingling of physical and psycho- 
logical horrors in the underground prison of the Medici. The 
fourth brings Neri back to the girl’s house in time to murder a 
dearly loved brother and go truly mad. 

The players add considerably to the surface qualities of this 
keen and cruel Punch and Judy show. John Barrymore plays 
the painter with the most delicate shadings of tortured beauty. 
(In the original the painter was a hunchback.) He makes no 
attempt, as one might imagine Moisi doing, to picture a creature 
of almost uncontrollable nerves, with a strange moral courage 
flashing up through physical cowardice. The part is therefore 
limited by the actor’s definition, but sharply and truly done 
within these limits. Lionel Barrymore plays Neri in the simple 
vein of a roaring, cursing, swaggering giant — all on one note of 
physical strength. With the face largely hidden by matted hair, 
the body lumbering about in the conventional poses of brute 
strength, and the voice ever steeped in the gutter, the imperson- 
ation, while effective, leans towards the conventional, the his- 
trionic. But though it has none of that spiritual brutishness 
which Lynn Harding might give (recall his Bill Sykes), its force- 
ful, vigorous humor does a great deal towards spicing the play 
with something as far from the usual romantic type as its sadistic 
cruelty and its neuropathic precision. 
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So far, Zhe Jest might be merely an interesting but disquiet. 
ing “sport” of modernity. The quality of its production—de. 
vised by Robert Edmond Jones and Arthur Hopkins—lifts the 
thing whole planes higher. In settings, lights and costumes, 
there has been no such beautiful, effective, expressive and height. 
ening spectacle on our dramatic stage. 

The play has three simple sets. One-is a large hall, one a 
small dungeon and one a medium-sized boudoir. Each is well 
designed, though none is unusual or strikingly distinguished in 
shape or ornament. I doubt if the raw color on the canvas is 
particularly beautiful. But by the handling of light, the spread- 
ing of a glow of amber upon a dining table, a flood of moon- 
blue through a window, a shaft of cold white down the side ofa 
prison pillar, the rich and pregnant atmosphere of the renais- 
sance fills these rooms with beauty and with cruelty. And in 
these pools of light, catching a color here and a glow there, 
move costumings that have all the imagination and precision 
which Mr. Jones has shown himself to be so successful in wed- 
ding ever since his Man Who Married a Dumb Wife was first 
seen. 

The Jest without Jones would be a bare and ugly thing. Per- 
haps that is what it should be. With Jones 7he /est is a sensa- 
tion. Added to the other colorful and picturesque plays of the 
season, it makes a very good case for a romantic revival. War 
unquestionably gave us too much reality. We sought ‘‘surcease 
from sorrow.” It also cultivated a taste for violence, for madder 
music and redder wine, for ‘‘sensation.”’ It set the stage for re- 
vulsion from Ibsenic realism, from ‘‘ problems’’ and social evils, 
towards irresponsible and sedu¢tive and stirring romance. Some 
of us, feeling the too-terrible realities of life in 1914-19, fore- 
swore the once-loved reality of social drama for the anzsthesia 
of the zsthetic; that should account for the fame of Dunsany. 
And soon the rest, who had faced the jazz music of busy Berthas 
and scare-head casualty lists, were back in the theatre with what 
seemed likely to be a callousness toward anything but color and 
vigor and excitement equal to the fury of Europe. Upon such 
a basis, it was easy to see in Zhe Jest and in other plays, and 
even moving pictures of the same sort, a romantic revival which 
would sweep reality clear out of the playhouse. 

It was easy until the Theatre Guild put on a dour little play 
of Ireland called John Ferguson. St. John Ervine’s drama is 
nothing, if not utter naturalism. Its story is simple and bare: 
a hard, lustful land-grabber forecloses a mortgage and assaults 





Three settings by Robert Edmond Jones for 
The Jest, as produced by Arthur Hopkins. These sketches, 
notable as they are for simplicity and decorative quality, 
fail to suggest the rich coloring which contributed more 
than any other factor to the remarkable beauty of the scenes. 


Above is the Great Hall of A& I. 





Above, the prison scene 


Below, Ginevra’s chamber. 
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the daughter of the house. Her other admirer, a cowardly little 
victim of the same man, tries to kill him — and hasn’t the cour- 
age. Instead, the deed is done by her brother, a boy who has 
had to give up the ministry to work the farm while his sick old 
father reads of Christian humility in the Book of Books. The 
physical violence is done off-stage. There is no more color and 
romance than can be furnished by a half-wit, dreaming and chort- 
ling in the inglenook. Yet /ohn Ferguson stirred its audience 
and won the critics hardly less than 7he Jest. There is no re- 
sisting the deep humanity of its charaéters, the full and touching 
understanding that they win. Mr. Ervine and the aétors have 
simply done what playwrights and players in sundry Continental 
theatres have been doing for twenty or thirty years — picturing 
truthfully our own times and our own peoples. 

America has shown no particular fondness for this sort of thing 
in the past—not, at least, for ultimate and complete naturalism. 
When it has encountered a play of the perfection of John Fergu- 
son it has usually passed by on the other side. Now, however, 
it accepts, and accepts enthusiastically. 

Partly, this may be accounted for by the extraordinarily good 
production of the Theatre Guild: Dudley Digges, Augustin 
Duncan, Helen Westley, Helen Freeman, Henry Herbert and 
Rollo Peters gave almost perfect performances. Yet, you can- 
not help feeling that in the rea¢tion of the New York public to 
realistic John Ferguson as in its rea€tion to romantic /es¢ there is 
a certain quality wrought out by the war. Perhaps it is a some- 
what different public ; perhaps only a different angle of the same 
public. At any rate, New York seems eager for pungent the- 
atrical fare, entertainment with fullness and vigor in it. It may 
be the fullness and vigor of rich colors and violent romantic ac- 
tion. It may be the fullness and vigor of true humanity truly 
seen and fully bodied forth. But at least this acceptance of 
both Zhe Jest and John Ferguson is a sign of one excellent 
thing—impatience with anemia and indolence and compromise. 
The end of the season leaves good hope that America in its new 
days of peace will ask more from the theatre than it has ever 
asked before. 


€ 





Dunsany Reestimated 


By Epwarp Hate Brerstapt 


In writing of Lord Dunsany’s work two years ago I endeavored 
to suggest the presence of a certain quality which, it seemed to 
me, tended directly, not only to limit the scope of his art, but 
even to devitalize, in a sense, what had already been accom- 
plished. The possibility of the intensification of this phase was 
foreshadowed through several pages of my book, from which the 
following short extraéts are evidenced as proof that if a reéstima- 
tion of Dunsany is desirable at this time, as I believe it is, it is not 
because Dunsany has undergone any radical change, such as the 
War might have brought, but simply because he has been de- 
veloping along a line already established, albeit a tangent. 

‘But when one wanders so far from the things of everyday life 
that one’s thoughts seem to have no application to the every-day 
man, it is high time to pause and consider the possibility of 
inter-terrestrial communication. There is a point where Dun- 
sany in his effort to deal only with the big things ends by glori- 
fying the little things, by doing the small thing infinitely well, 
instead of doing the big thing in any manner. . . . It seems 
necessary to me to point out that the great fundamental error 
which Dunsany has made is that he has set himself to find the 
least common multiple instead of the greatest common divisor. 
In doing this he has imposed a limitation upon his work which 
must be recognized. He has hoped to achieve infinity, but in 
reality he has only imposed a false restriction.” 

It has been remarked more than a few times in the past two 
years that Lord Dunsany was repeating himself, that he seemed 
unable either to enlarge or to break through the limitations 
his artistic point of view entailed. It is instanced, and with a 
great measure of fairness, that Zhe Gods of the Mountain, A 
Night at an Inn, and The Laughter of the Gods were all builded 
upon the same frame-work. Like Paganini Lord Dunsany is 
playing on an instrument with but one string, but unlike Paga- 
nini Dunsany has yet to prove that he can with as great an artistry 
handle an instrument full stringed. He has done one thing in- 
finitely well; he has created one thing of surpassing beauty. 
This is his mythology, his theogony, culminating dramatically 
in The Gods of the Mountain. Is this to be the end? 

Dunsany stands to-day a man hemmed within the circle of 
his own proclivity. The walls of that circle are like to the walls 
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of the Torture Chamber in Poe’s tale which, barring rescue, 
slowly, almost imperceptibly, closed in upon their victim until 
he was forced into the pit in the center of the room. Speak 
of Dunsany’s latest play, and what do you hear? “The same 
thing that he always does. Very charming, but the same.” 
The voices uniting in this cry are so many, and proceed from 
such various sources that they cannot be disregarded. 

An art which is dehumanized will, in the course of time, be- 
come devitalized also. Having carefully excluded from his 
work all trace of ‘‘the human round of passions and regrets,”’ 
Dunsany is now to find that his intensely human audience is 
beginning to lose interest; that they cannot breathe for over 
long the rarified atmosphere of Pegana; and that Man only 
came to know God when God had suffered asa man. That is 
the key-stone of the arch. A poet who deals wholly with the 
imagination, that essentially intellectual quality, finds himself 
cut off almost entirely from real contaét with mankind at large, 
which aéts and reaéts largely through its emotions, and to 
whom the intellect is like a bit in a horse’s mouth, a thing with 
which to curb, guide, and dire&t. The point of contaét is so 
thin, so small, that sooner or later it breaks under the strain. 

How has Dunsany rea¢ted to this war in which for five years 
he has played so honorable a part? Though the evidence is 
naturally not large at this time, what there is of it is possessed 
of a terrible significance. I feel that I can express myself best 
at this junéture in Dunsany’s own words: “I have a fear, an old 
fear, and a boding. . . . I will no longer let my fear be silent; 
it shall run about and cry; it shall go from me crying, like a 
dog from out of a doomed city; for my fear has seen calamity, 
and has known an evil thing.”” Dunsany’s Za/es of War, brought 
out during the last year, should witness, in some degree at least, 
to what five years of human struggle and human suffering have 
brought to him. And yet . . . the book is aétually almost in- 
tolerably cheap. I have been told by an Irish friend that Dun- 
sany’s shame-faced uneasiness in discussing this work with such 
old friends as Yeats and A. E. seemed to indicate that his artistic 
conscience was dissatisfied, even though he attempted to chal- 
lenge adverse criticism. Coming at the time it did, and under 
the circumstances it did, Za/es of War provided a truly terrific 
anti-climax. If anything should have brought out the big side 
of the man, if there were anything well calculated to stimulate 
his human consciousness, to make him to feel with his fellows 
so greatly, so sensitively, and so beautifully that a great epic 
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would be the inevitable result, surely it was his long service at the 
front. And yet—this petty book is the only answer to our hope, 


and to our expectation. 
A letter from Dunsany,* written from the North Raglan Bar- 


racks at Devonport, this spring, just prior to his discharge, for 
he is discharged at last, shall show further proof: 


“ .. Lam not sure who wrote the Book of /oéd, but if it was an autobiog- 
raphy, I fear that to the author’s many troubles has been added a posthumous 
dramatic failure, in which, of course my Zens of the Arabs shared. His fail- 
ure is hard on a man already so much afflicted. 

“TI have never had boils myself or lost any camels, and hardly feel the 
new blow, particularly as | feel that it was deserved. For Zhe Tents of the 
Arabs is quite good to read, and to say that of a play is as though you said 
of a dinner that the menu looked all right. Plays are to see, and dinners 
are to eat. ; 

“ April rst, 1919. 

“I shall very soon now be able to get back to my work which nearly five 
strange years have so much interrupted. A poet cannot expect to walk the 
road with his nose in the air, and never find it hard. We cannot expect to 
live on the earth and never see a war; for itis by wars that nations were 
made, and generations have thriven: we are all descended from the most 
romantic things. So no one has any right to complain when the cycle of 
events turns towards violence again. I hope that I may make good use of 
my leisure. A great deal of idleness is required, and will no doubt be in- 
dulged in by me, in which the roots of dreams may thrust down quietly and 
thrive before ever the tree of dreams breaks into flower. Those whose 
whole lives sometimes fail to produce anything so memorable as what one 
of us dreamers may do on one fortunate day understand nothing of this, 
and think that we are weakly, meanly, and inexcusably idle on the day pre- 
ceding and following the crystallization of some truth; as though God re- 
vealed truths to poets as soon as the banks opened, and only ceased to reveal 
them when they closed. 

“T have already applied to be demobilized. I do not know what I shall 
do, for it is hard to foresee the future. I hope to write many plays. I shall 
have no appreciator in my own country, with rare and precious exceptions: 
and I must give up ever being irritated by ignorance, wilful or otherwise. 
Leisure is the great thing. Yet appreciation is needed too, for appreciation 
is the test that one’s work is worth doing and not what relations and country- 
men probably think it; for what miner would be fool enough to go on digging 
up gold if the only known medium of or ty were gravel? 

“So please get- put on by somebody, lest | give up writing plays, and 
spend my time shooting big game, which 1s an occupation that amuses me 
just as much. Yours ever, DUNSANY.” 


Out of his own mouth is he condemned. A poet, which is 
creator, finds that “shooting big game amuses me just as much.” 
In Dunsany’s own words, written in better, happier days, “A 
vile phrase born of these evil times.’ This letter tells us that 
“we are all descended from the most romantic things,’’ but to 


*A letter is confidential, it is true, but long ago Lord Dunsany gave me permission to use 
such letters, providing the recipient was willing, and it is under this blanket warrant that I aé&. 
This letter has been given nearly in full because it was felt to be unfair to quote isolated sen- 
tences in condemnation, E, H. B. 
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the writer of the letter we can only say that Ae has descended 
from the romantic to the commonplace. Does the lack of ap- 
preciation he speaks of among his countrymen mean the kindly 
criticism of Yeats and A. E., of which we have already spoken? 
Have we here in America killed Dunsany with kindness? It 
may be so, but if it is, surely we have much to answer for. It 
was Emerson who said that “All the great ones of the earth 
have cried ‘Not unto us!’” The truth may well be that after 
all this zs a reaction of war; that the smaller side of the artist has 
been brought openly to the surface, that side which some of us 
seemed to detect in his earlier work even while we adored and ad- 
mired. If that is true it is well. We have something definite to 
cope with. It may be that by a concerted effort we can flagellate 
that artistic conscience into rousing from its drugged stupor so 
that it will stand up, as once it stood, clean, and strong, and 
fine. Let it not be thought that there is the slightest trace of 
personal animus either in or between these lines. If this is an 
attack it is not upon Dunsany the poet or upon his work; but 
rather it is an assault upon whatever unholy devil has come to 
inhabit that temple of the gods which we still hold sacred. 

The faét has already been instanced that in all art there are 
but three points of view possible: namely, man in his relation 
to the cosmos; man in his relation to his fellows; and man in 
his relation to himself. To draw illustrations from history we 
might cite AZschylus as fulfilling the first condition, Shakespeare 
as meeting the second, and Andreyeff the third. It is as easy 
to draw our examples wholly from contemporary work, and in 
that case they might run in the following order— Dunsany Ro- 
stand, and Strindberg. From these we derive the false terms — 
tragedy, romanticism, naturalism. And it must not be forgotten 
that these three parts, separated for the sake of clarity and con- 
venience, are simply divisions of the one great whole, as if one 
said spirit, mind, and body. Hence it is that when any one 
of these three be emphasized to the exclusion of the other two 
the effect is false. An age of pure and unadulterated zstheti- 
cism would be as undesirable as one of pure and unadulterated 
materialism. Shaw raged against the false and puerile romanti- 
cism of the Victorian era until his raging swallowed his art. Is it 
possible that Dunsany in his splendid effort to trample the materi- 
alism of to-day under foot, and point the way to the bigger, 
wider, and more cosmic point of view has descended from a poet 
to a mere propagandist; that from the hills of song he has de- 
scended to the soap-box of corner oratory? 
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It may throw some light on our problem if we seek the answer 
in Lord Dunsany’s plays. In Zhe Gods of the Mountain the 
emotionally climactic moment of the play is not the entrance of 
the gods; it is that beautifully touching scene where the mother 
prays for the life of her child, because it is here that we see truly 
the human point of view opposed to the cosmic. That is the top 
note of real tragedy. In Zhe Golden Doom it is the prayer of 
the King to be permitted to serve even humbly as a subjeé so 
that he may save his people. It is that one red drop of blood 
that makes the play live at all. In Zhe Tents of the Arads the 
love scene is all that prevents the play from becoming a mere 
diatribe against the city on one hand and the desert on the 
other. The Queen in Zhe Laughter of the Gods is what vitalizes 
the play, and the very human pity of the Princes for that other 
Queen in 7he Queen's Enemtes marks at once the turning point 
of dramatic action, and the only point of emotional appeal. In 
a like manner it is the hunger of the slaves that makes the drama 
of King Argimenes and the Unknown Warrior, not their revolt 
against their master. It would be easy to give other instances, 
but either my point is made now or not at all. It is the Auman 
note each time that creates the music; that note which is pos- 
sessed of infinite ramifications, and without which life is not life 
at all. Extraét it, and you have art for art’s sake, which is less 
than nothing ; retain it, and the result is art for life’s sake, which 
is—art. And it is this note that may yet save Dunsany to 
the world. 

So far as artistic purposes are concerned the purely cosmic 
status is absolute, as that of man is relative; it is static, where 
that of man is dynamic. It is the wall against which man beats 
his head in vain. When man is shown in opposition to this 
force, as in drama, there can be but one story to tell, the tragedy 
of man. Dunsany’s gods are implacable, apart, and vast. They 
are pagan gods. Our whole philosophic code is founded upon 
that one God who died humbly upon the Cross. Dunsany’s gods 
have only crucified their worshipers. Lord Dunsany may say, 
as he has already said, ‘‘Do not read a philosophy, a symbolism 
into my work. Iam only a teller of tales.’’ The philosophy 
is there none the less, bred of that point of view which has given 
us much that is lovely, but with the stern beauty of the iceberg. 
The dominant note in Dunsany’s work has béen that of cruelty, 
inhumanity, intolerance, and it is my belief that his personal 
views, as set forth in his letters, bear this out. What he has 
done is often beautiful, but it is cold, and hard. There is no 
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pity for that mankind which suffers under the yoke of his 
theogony. There is only the mocking laughter that comes up 
from the black emptiness on the far side of 7he Giittering Gate. 
This note is emphasized less sharply in the several books of tales 
which serve, in a sense, as a background for, and the source of, 
his later drama. In more than one of these tales we find that 
while the gods slay, the poet pities. But when that point is 
reached where the poet conceives himself as one of his own 
gods . . . pity and poetry both cease, and ruin begins. 

One may write of the far stars that twinkle faintly on Pegana, 
or one may write of the muddy water that fills the ditches by 
the roadside, and in both of these things one may be as far from 
the truth as they are from each other. But when the little pools 
of ditch water catch and reflect the light of those far stars then, 
and only then, may one achieve reality; not the reality of either 
flesh or spirit alone, but the greater reality of that spirit which 
is embodied in the flesh. 

The rigid adherence to a theogony such as Dunsany’s does un- 
questionably make for a certain sameness, a repetitional quality. 
Finally there ceases to be any apparent flexibility either in char- 
acterization or in plot construétion. Not only are the three 
plays, Zhe Gods of the Mountain, A Night at an Inn, and The 
Laughter of the Gods, builded upon the same idea, but one may, 
up to acertain point, match them chara¢ter for character. A play 
is made in one of two ways. Either a situation is conceived, and 
characters are invented to elaborate and expand that situation ; 
or the character or characters come first, and the situation is in- 
vented which will best develop and expose these particular char- 
aéters. Either one works from pict to charaéterization, or from 
characterization to plot. It is fairly safe to say the greatest 
artists instinctively use the latter method, for in all drama, in all 
literature, as in life itself, the plot is secondary to the character. 
It is merely the skeleton upon which the living flesh is builded. 
It is essential because, both in art and in life, it makes for form, 
but it is not usually of primary importance. Dunsany’s plots 
are too often constructed to amplify the same thesis, an unscru- 
pulous power opposed to a scrupulous one; might against right. 
His gods are nine times out of ten prototypes of the unlamented 
Kaiser, and in the play of 7he Queen's Enemies exa€tly the same 
factor is evident, except that instead of a god we have a queen; 
might against right again. One could say, Why tell us this un- 
pleasant story at all?—but that is hardly the question. Dunsany 
has the right of the artist to choose his own materials. It és fair 
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to say, however, that the story becomes tedious when it has been 
repeated for a second time, and all but unendurable when we 
hear it for a third. It touches no responsive chord. 

When the three elements of man—spirit, mind, and body—are 
concentrated in a human being they generate a dynamic force 
which we call life. Remove any one of them, and the being 
ceases to be human. When the three points of view of which | 
spoke in an earlier portion of this essay, the cosmic, the relative, 
and the egoistical are merged and combined, they, too, generate 
a dynamic force which we call art. Remove completely any 
one of them and the art becomes less in exa¢t proportion to the 
importance of that which has been removed. Lord Dunsany 
has concentrated too wholly upon the first factor to the exclu- 
sion of the other two. His work is therefore stri¢tly limited by 
his self-imposed restrictions, and the time seems to have arrived 
when the life force within the comparatively narrow circle which 
bounds his point of view has become exhausted. His first vein 
has come to an end. He struck twelve with 7he Gods of the 
Mountain in his first day, and the present hiatus doubtless repre- 
sents that twilight of the gods which must come before the new 
day dawns. Now he must either widen the scope of his a¢tivity 
or be content to work over the same field until the soil, now ex- 
hausted, refuses to yield even so much as one blossom. 

If Lord Dunsany were not a poet, if he were not an artist, 
there would be not the least use in criticizing his work. We 
could be content to write /zmis at the end of this chapter and 
thereafter be silent. But that is not the case. There is every 
probability that he can, and will, rise, Phoenix-like, from the ashes 
of the present. But if he is to do this, and if he is to be helped 
at all in the doing, this is not the time to spare that lash which 
may sting him into a realization of the truth. They are but false 
companions who dull the edges of reality with honeyed words. 
A change must come, and I, and all of us who truly love that 
wondrous and subtle beauty conceived for us in the heart of that 
Dunsany, the poet, whom we once knew, believe past all doubt 
that the master’s hand, which has faltered for a moment, will re- 
turn to his work refreshed and renewed, to paint for us far more 
beautiful pictures, and to tell for us far finer tales than any that 
have as yet been born. And to that Dunsany, if he should feel 
tha: we are captious, carping, and over critical here, we can only 
say in the words of that greatest of masterpieces which has been | 
the source of so much of his own inspiration, “Faithful are the 
wounds of a friend.” 











The Workman Instiné& in the Theatre’ 


By Mary Mowsray-Crarke 


Ir is at least quaint, if not amusing, that I should be solemnly 
standing here talking to an audience of workers in the theatre. 
I have read and seen fewer plays than most art workers; I have 
never written one, nor designed a set, nor even acted, since, at 
the age of seven, I reigned once as Queen of the Fairies, and 
rhythmically swung my legs backwards and forward from my 
throne throughout the scene. 

My title therefore will seem to you a daring one, and I shall 
probably be able only to make an approach to an adequate treat- 
ment of it, being primarily at work making connections between 
ideas and people, reconciling confliéts of thought and experience 
in my own mind, and trying to see the relations of my own real- 
izations to plans of aétion in the world to-day. I made up the 
title in order to set for myself an old problem in a new field — 
the problem of the relationship of our complex time to art, or, 
more particularly, to work, as we are trying to think of work in 
the new era now opening—and, still more particularly, the re- 
lation of the new ideas of work to the theatre. One of the rapid 
changes of the day is that under whose sway great groups of 
men are thinking less and less of citizenship in the old politically- 
related sense and thinking more and more of men as producers. 

Now work, produétion, creation, whatever name we give this 
thing which we are talking about, is fundamentally as human a 
proclivity as sleeping when we are fatigued, and eating when we 
are hungry, although in the conditions under which most of us 
now live this seems to the unthinking absolutely untrue. I will 
not stop to argue it with a group of theatre artists, for anyone 
here I am sure might say of another as did Barrie of Margaret 
Ogilvie—‘ She believed, like myself, that work is the best fun 
after all — though she had her lapses, and so have I.” Those 
of us who have the good fortune to be engaged in the so-called 
creative fields, have no doubts about the need of, the delight in, 
and the ardor for work. Nevertheless, we can see with a care- 






*EpitTor’s Note.—This le€ture, which was one of a course given at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse, New York, and which attracted an interested audi- 
ence of workers in the experimental theatre, is reprinted here as an illustration 
of the spirit which has made the Neighborhood Playhouse a success, both as 


a theatre and as a workshop. 
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less glance even, that the glowing appetite for work has some. 
how lessened over an extended area of mental and physical de. 
mands, and that the age during which we have come into the 
world as a nation has transferred its interest from pleasure in 
working to pleasure in results of work—to the detriment of all 
the arts. 

The decline of great cultural institutions like church and 
throne; all the economic changes that came with the invention 
of machinery, large-scale produé¢tion, division of labor, detach- 
ment from the wide spaces and crowding into cities ;— all the 
hundreds of reasons, now become commonplace, that account 
for the recognized decline of initiative energy in the people as a 
whole, may seem to you sweeping generalizations. How are 
these connected with the problem of the study of those quali- 
ties, talents, energies, sympathies, and creative directorship, that 
are involved in producing on a first night such a portion of time 
for the audience to spend as will encompass for the people com- 
posing it pleasure, mental and moral rest from the strains and 
demands of their own lives, and energizing and guiding light for 
their intelligences? 

What part of the economic change has most despoiled art? 

I have been trying to see some part of the answer to this by 
observation of the sincere artists whom it has been my privilege 
to know closely, by trying to catalog the habits and activities of 
civilization which they rejeét and by watching the aétion upon 
them of the few simple customs or conveniences they retain. 

In this way, of course, no one could discover how art is made, 
but, as we now know so much of what of to do with children— 
though little yet of what 70 do, it may be of use to study what 
artists do ot use out of life as we live it in the community, and 
this we can do by watching those who dwell apart! 

No one can, needless to say, live a completely detached self- 
sustaining life. We all belong to our particular culture—this 
one which that artist-economist, Thorstein Veblen, calls ‘The 
Predatory Culture ’’—the culture of takers rather than creators; 
but artists who live in a world within themselves, walled away as 
much as possible from this moving, jostling crowd, eliminate first 
of all, hurry —that dove-tailing of bits of time, irreverently 
tracked out of great time the Creator, into formless patterns 
which we call days and cannot see in the trusty august proces- 
sion they might have formed themselves into but for the clutter 
we have made of them. These artists become more leisurely, 
become more truly themselves, and far from dwelling only upon 
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the ego are really sooner able to free the ego for expression, by 
trying out, one by one, its powers and developing them towards 
greater and greater control. Their natures root more and more 
deeply in the firm realities of earth, in the larger emotions and 
contaéts and sympathies; no longer separating the pure from 
the practical—finding the latter merely the practice of the former 
in art. 

I watched this thing—the value of the elimination of hurry— 
but was never able to get it so well focused that I could under- 
stand its meaning until I was reading Veblen’s Zhe Higher 
Learning in America lately and got a clue that is at present pre- 
cious to me. He says in effeét that we work out criteria and 
standards of verity in thought and art through Idle Curiosity 
aéted upon by this Instinét of Workmanship. Idle Curiosity 
seems to have no end in itself, but always what is observed by it 
is made over into experience. Nothing is lost in our sub-con- 
scious minds, and this Native Instinét of Workmanship will un- 
avoidably incline men to turn to accout in a system of ways and 
means whatever knowledge has become available in experience 
stored in the sub-conscious. This is what we call technique. I'll 
drop that word here, and take it up again later. This round- 
about road brings me to the theatre at last and to certain pos- 
sible relationships that I seem to see between generalization 
based on the lives of other kinds of artists and special observa- 
tions on what makes the path of the theatre artists more difficult 
to find than that of the painter or sculptor. 

Upon what does Idle Curiosity play in the theatre? Does it 
range far enough afield? Is it fearless enough? Does it re- 
spect the sub-conscious vessel into which it is pouring experi- 
ence, and doesn’t it hurry too fast? Doesn’t it remain too curi- 
ous about the practical and separate it from the pure? When 
the Instinct of Workmanship works in the theatre, isn’t it often 
hampered by failure to recognize it as an instindé?, by interference 
from ¢adus of all kinds—fears of the community negations in the 
way of ‘“‘piety, propriety and genteel usage.’’ Isn’t the general 
competitive spirit rampant? Above all, isn’t there always pres- 
ent that bugbear of all good art, that fallacy of almost all educa- 
tional systems—the ulterior motive? 

As a skeleton of a criticism of the theatre, then, I would say 
that a system of tadus from outside of the creative world has 
erected as a desirable aim the u/terior motive, summed up in the 
second success, which may be money, effect, praise, etc.; whereas 
all great art reveals truth to the world through the medium of 
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Idle Curiosity worked over into a system of complete value al. 
ways unique and only roughly to be predicted in each need by 
the Instinct of Workmanship. This, I repeat again, is all that 
technique is. A man is a good workman because he effectuall 

shares in the common stock of technological knowledge of his 
time, achieving this knowledge because he was by nature fitted 
to absorb into his subconscious mind such matters of spirit 
and form as his mechanism could express. The state of the 
arts absolutely conditions the quality of his workmanship. In 
this ‘Predatory Culture”’ of ours nearly everything is against the 
production of well-wrought art. 

Yet the mere affirmative fact that young men dream of that 
symphonic personality, that many-armed Sculptured God—The 
New Theatre—indicates that the time can think beyond what it 
can live, as it is said of the Christ story—it is of little importance 
whether Christ lived and taught as described. What is impor- 
tant is the myth of Christ—that humanity was great enough to 
create it. We may see no more than did Wagner, a complete 
synthesis of all artistic means in a great achievement, but one of 
the greatest blessings of the age is that of the removal of stan- 
dards and dogmas. Life is a process of becoming. ‘‘ Comparison 
is immoral,’ as Coomaraswamy says. We have even reached 
the moment when people are challenging professionalism as 
against originality, when we want the opinion of the non-expert 
but open-minded man on a subject, that we may gain, from his 
freedom of the predilections and prejudices, Aadits of thought. 
Everywhere we want for the first time to be free of teachers and 
superstitions, scientific and otherwise, and to find out what we 
ourselves are. We even challenge the whole of the vaunted ma- 
terial development of large-scale production. Is it or is it nota 
scheme of things that the human nervous system can endure and 
live, or is it a way of increasing wealth in the world at the cost 
of life ? 

How far afield Iam! I feel as if I had reached a wall and 
put my back to it, to face the things you want to say to me! 
What has all this to do with the Workman in the theatre? 
Chiefly this: You people by and large, aside from suffering, as 
I’ve said, from the general state of arts, which we all know is 
bad, suffer also from the special unrealities of your own approach 
as well. Most of you are rejoicing in your technological ad- 
vance. I was shocked here a couple of weeks ago to hear Mr. 
Peters say with pity that twenty years ago you had only such and 
such ways of lighting, etc., and now you had such and such bet- 
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ter ways. I know he had no intention of suggesting that that in 
itself made for better art to-day—it would be as if you said 
“John Sargent is a better artist than Giotto because he has more 
centuries of experience of technical means at his command.” 
What shocked me was that the point did get an accented value 
from his way of saying it and from your response. Experience 
in the other arts makes me fear your luxurious additions, though 
of course I am going to take account also of your consciousness 
of their danger. Wise and sensitive people there certainly are 
in the theatre to-day, but there are many who still can be misled 
by the bizarre reflections of a Bakst or still worse by his imita- 
tators, who appeal to people who cannot feel the emotions of 
comfort in art that is true sustenance and not merely a pleas- 
ure. One of your profoundest needs now, as work is the pro- 
foundest need in all the world, is to free yourselves from in- 
hibitions of no real meaning to your work. Forget the old 
exclamation, ‘‘What hath God ordained,” and say with the in- 
stinct of a follow-workman, ‘“‘What hath God wrought.”” Go on 
with your idle observation of this, not your questions as to the 
other, and your technical development will be marked. Forget 
art and study life, and workmanship will be integrated. 

In finishing I would put in a word for a broadening of the 
interests of theatre people. Understand your time, but above 
all apply your understanding. As the psychanalyst shows us, 
we become masters of facts only by becoming conscious of them, 
not by learning the labels on them. Facts are diverse, wonder- 
ful, disorderly. Truth in art is truth of feeling about these facts, 
which makes their inner and only real structure. 

As Craig has said, ‘A scene grows, not merely out of the 
play, but out of the broad sweeps of thought which the play con- 
jures up in me.” Likewise life itself assumes a grander pattern 
and ideas create plans of action when structural truth has been 
honestly delved for. To experience these broad sweeps of 
thought, I repeat, workers in the theatre must keep clear of 
tabus, and the eye away from the gallery. 

The achievement of a great art of the theatre is less important 
than the existence of many workmen seeing life whole in the 
great adventure of full-bodied effort, and forging ahead with faith 
in humanity’s instinct of workmanship and sense of order. The 
great art cannot be brought into existence with “malice afore- 
thought.” The Free Theatre, like the proletariat, must confer 
liberty upon itself. Plays must be written and chosen and pro- 
duced because they are living expressions of the é/an vital—not 
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because they are of a kind that has succeeded before or can be 
counted upon to please this or that kind of an audience. The 
drive to production must come from the inner commotions of 
energy that refuses to be denied expression. In the release of 
this energy only can come the sensation of freedom which stamps 
with its power the work of art as living truth. 

That the theatrical work of art involves human team-play ofa 
kind demanding super-normal qualities beyond those necesgj- 
tated in the sculptor or painter, no one with the most superficial 
contact with the theatre will deny. Nowhere else in the whole 
field of human endeavor can I imagine a more difficult corner 
in which to work out the sublimation of one’s individual com. 
plexes. It would seem as if it could never be done. Yet out. 
wardly it is accomplished every time a successful play is enjoyed 
by an audience. 

Who shall say that when workers in the theatre become man 
by man and woman by woman, conscious of the unity of life it- 
self, as workers in supposedly far humbler crafts have already 
become in the millions, that we may not achieve the true work- 
man instinct here? The instinct that knows no jealousies or 
hatred, that is keen on the job and not on the reward, and which 
may in the far but not hopelessly distant future bring about true 
coéperation and an epoch of production never yet equalled. 


Be 


The Hollywood Community Theatre 


By Witiiam Gitmors Beymer 


Amip the flotsam and jetsam and shattered hulks of similar en- 
terprises which have gone on the rocks during the stormiest 
theatrical season known to either ancient or modern times, the 
Community Theatre of Hollywood, in its second season, sails 
serenely onward on a smooth and sunny sea of financial pros- 
perity and artistic success. 

Hollywood, be it explained, is a decidedly clannish commu- 
nity, jealously guarding its individuality, although incorporated 
in the city of Los Angeles. 

In view of the failures of so many older and seemingly better 
established little theatres, the continuance of the Hollywood 
Community Theatre requires an explanation based on faéts. 
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The facts seem, in a broad sense, to be three in number, and 
the first of them—to maintain the maritime metaphor a moment 
longer—in this: Although the Hollywood Community Theatre 
above the water-line is rigged and superstruétured like a pleasure 
yacht—all grace and art and beauty—her hull is that of Noah’s 
Ark, broad of beam and built to last; and builded, furthermore, 
on the Ark-like principle that the doors must be open to very 
mixed species, both male and female, and that a safe and 
pleasant voyage must be guaranteed to all. 

Reason number two is that the Hollywood Community Thea- 
tre sails by the compass only upon charted seas. 

Third reason, — which after all is reasons numbers one, two 
and three combined, — the Community Theatre of Hollywood 
survives the storms because of Pilot-Captain-Designer-DireCtor 
Neely Dickson, a young woman of artistic and executive ability, 
and of energy that is absolutely tireless. 

As a whole the Hollywood Community Theatre sums up in 
three of its press agent’s pet phrases: ‘‘a blending of the best,” 
“a little theatre that toes the mark in everything but in nothing 
steps over the line,’”’ and “‘a community theatre for the com- 
munity, of the community and by the community.” This last, 
seemingly a catch phrase, must be taken literally; it is one of 
the cardinal principles of the Hollywood Theatre; therefore, of 
course, no salaries are paid, all receipts going into equipment, 
overhead and productions. 

The genesis of such an enterprise is invariably interesting and 
may serve as a guide to other communities seeking to establish 
similar movements. When Miss Neely Dickson returned to 
Hollywood, after a sojourn in the Orient, a protra¢ted period of 
study of the little theatre movement and methods in Europe and 
throughout America, and a year’s teaching of dramatic art at 
the University of California, at Berkeley, in association with 
Katherine Jewell Everts, she decided that Hollywood was the 
place to launch her pet scheme,—a community theatre. 

To this end she gathered together a few of her friends and 
their friends—several lawyers, a real estate operator, a manager 
of a laundry, a magazine writer, several high-school teachers, a 
building contractor—college people for the most part, but not 
one of whom had taken any special interest in dramatic art and 
very few of whom had more than the vaguest notions in regard 
to the little theatre movement. Miss Dickson explained. The 
idea promised amusement; officers and committee chairmen 
were named. Most of those present went home with the pleased 
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idea that ‘‘some time’”’ they would be “in on’”’ a rather divertj 
toy,—amateur theatricals on a somewhat glorified scale. Per. 
haps this was where Miss Dickson’s generalship was first demon. 
strated. She didn’t scare them to death by dwelling upon the 
bigness of the idea. Doubtless she herself visioned all that was 
to come; but certainly she could not have foreseen the sudden. 
ness with which it did come. 

Almost over night Mr. Shepard Mitchell, a lawyer, who ac. 
cepted the presidency, aided by the secretary-treasurer, Mr. 
John H. Moulton, organized a season-ticket selling campaign 
that proved to be a whirlwind ; in a very short time four hun- 
dred season tickets at $3.50 each for a season of five productions 
were sold. Also, thirty contributing memberships at $25 each 
had been obtained from “patrons of the arts.’’ Each contribut- 
ing member received a pair of tickets only,—no vote, no stock. 
The Hollywood Carnival Association, which, several years be- 
fore, had put on a successful open-air production of /udius 
Cesar, lent the Community Theatre $500 of the sum remaining 
in its hands. If successful, the Community Theatre should re- 
pay the money, if not, it would merely be charged up to a use- 
ful experiment and nothing further said. ll in all nearly three 
thousand dollars and no “‘strings,”’ no angels; an absolutely free 
hand for the direétor; unquestionably, a very vital reason for 
success. 

Within a day or two of the first meeting a “theatre” had 
been seleéted,—a long-disused bowling alley on a quiet side- 
street. Members of the committee guaranteed the year’s rent 
(the successful ticket sale made it possible to return these pledges 
almost at once), and extensive repairs, remodeling and deco- 
rating were begun. 

The amateur Pygmalions and Dr. Frankensteins of the general 
committee suddenly discovered to their astonishment that a 
more than man-sized enterprise had come to life under their 
hands, and in some quarters there was secret consternation at the 
size of the contraét. Amateur theatricals— with an auditorium 
seating two hundred, and a financial obligation to the community 
of nearly three thousand dollars! Then momentary consternation 
gave way to immediate confidence and boundless enthusiasm, 
and everyone worked with a will. 

Without a single exception the newspapers welcomed the idea 
and threw open their columns to Community Theatre publicity. 
There was something appealing and vastly interesting about the 
idea of a theatre with a sincere and artistic purpose operated 
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absolutely without profit to anyone. This generous and appre- 
ciative attitude of the press of Los Angeles and Hollywood— 
which continues unabated—contributed greatly to the success 
of the enterprise. The single admissions at seventy-five cents 
each, really made possible the continuance of the theatre during 
its first year; for contributing memberships and season ticket 
proceeds were practically swallowed by construction and equip- 
ment costs and “overhead” before even the first production 
could be put on. 

Soon everyone who read the newspapers knew about the 
Hollywood Community Theatre and everywhere the idea caught 
on. It became a community movement indeed. Volunteers 
came from all direétions. A member of a prominent firm of in- 
terior decorators in Los Angeles volunteered his services, and the 
interior decorating was done at cost of labor and materials; a 
local music store lent a piano for the season; several merchants 
lent the two hundred chairs. It is ungenerous to look a gift 
chair in the seat, but it is only fair to record the Spartan for- 
titude of the community which sat uncomplainingly throughout 
the season upon those slat-seated, folding, creaking chairs. The 
chairs were engaged in active service in the community, too; 
they had to be hauled back to their donors at the end of each 
production (three to five nights). 

To get a little ahead of the story: during the first half of the 
season the seats were all on one level; then came a generous 
donation for the purpose of raising the rear eight rows, which 
was done by the “block” method so that in a very short time 
and with very little labor a level floor might again be had 
for bazars, dances, etc. Also,—to get still further ahead of the 
story,—the opening of the present season saw the theatre fitted 
out with real theatre seats, wide and deep, with arms, and lux- 
uriously upholstered in leather; as comfortable seats as can be 
found in any theatre, and affording a perfect view of the stage 
from any one of them. 

The building that had been seleéted was without distinction 
except for its adaptibility to the purpose and a certain pi¢tur- 
esqueness. It is unceiled and the space between the level of the 
tops of the walls and the peak of the hip-roof is broken with 
a jumble of rafters and struts that add mightily to the “atmos- 
phere,’’— increased also by the ventilator through whose slatted 
sides may be glimpsed an occasional star. 

The building is 35 x 80 feet; the first 15 feet are taken up by 
the attraétively decorated lobby, box-office, patrons’ dressing- 
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rooms and administration offices ; the auditorium is 35 x 45 feet; 
the stage, 20 x 35 feet. The grass-plot in front and the floor of 
the building are on the street level; the approach to the entrance 
is through a latticed and lantern-hung pergola, vine covered. The 
rear of the deep lot slopes downward so that the back of the 
stage is reached by two rather long flights of steps from the 
dressing-rooms which are in a good-sized cottage. A fine group 
of huge pines almost fill the back yard and towers over the 
little theatre quite melodramatically. 

During the building’s reconstruction period, Miss Dickson 
was in every place and on every job, seemingly all at the same 
time. She assisted in the financial campaign, drew the remod- 
eling plans, oversaw the reconstruction and decorating, and at 
the same time gathered together her company of players and 
rehearsed them in whatever corner of the building happened to 
be free of workmen for the moment. The Community Theatre 
Players then and there developed and have ever since maintained 
an esprit de corps which is one of the finest features of the whole 
enterprise. There was, and is, nothing that is for the good of 
the theatre which they did not, and will not, do, from washing 
windows, sewing curtains, making scenery and borrowing props, 
to rehearsing until unheard of hours. 

In just two months from the evening of that first meeting at 
which the plan was proposed, the Hollywood Community Theatre 
opened its doors for the first produ¢tion,— an impressive record. 
The house was packed. Many had been turned away. All 
the newspapers in the city had sent their foremost dramatic 
critics. One play of the four was reassuring: William C. de 
Mille, interested in the Community Theatre from the start, and 
one of its contributing members, had put on his farce-satire 
Food, played by an all-star cast from the Lasky motion-pic- 
ture studio,— Louise Huff, Wallace Reid, Raymond Hatton. 
But what of the Community Theatre Players—they were not 
motion-picture stars, nationally known; and what of the other 
three plays?— would they get over? 

The battle was half won the moment the audience crossed the 
theatre’s threshold ; they were caught and held fast by the “little 
theatre”” atmosphere,—the warmth and intimacy, the new art 
decoration of wall and roof and beam, rich in color yet harmoni- 
ous and simple; the gay-colored chintz curtains at the side 
windows, the severely simple monk’s cloth curtain of the stage, 
the softly bright chintz-covered lanterns pendant from the dimly 
seen beams, and the feeling of vast height given the arched roof 
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by the cunningly chosen colors of its tinting. There was good 
music, too,—’cello, piano, violin. 

The three plays by the amateurs and the one by the profes- 
sionals made a perfect unit ; nobody thought of making compar- 
isons. Professionals would have played the three plays better — 
perhaps; the amateurs would not have played the fourth play 
so well—perhaps; as it stood, everybody was satisfied. 

When the final curtain was drawn that first evening the suc- 
cess, —dramatically, artistically and financially,—of the Holly- 
wood Community Theatre was assured. The dramatic critics 
of one or two of the city dailies were almost violent in their 
enthusiasm ; there was unstinted praise from all. Since then no 
production has failed to win the press’s praise, though several 
single plays have been somewhat sharply, but always fairly, 
criticised. 

It is a curious faét that, although Hollywood is “the home 
of the movies,’ the presence of these professional aétors was 
never considered by the originators of the Hollywood Com- 
munity Theatre as being of any particular significance in relation 
to the success of the undertaking. If they had thought of the 
movies at all, ‘““The movies won’t be interested’’ would have 
been their verdict. But the movies were interested,— from the 
very start. With fine community spirit they offered their ser- 
vices, and they were welcomed; but the “line regiment”’ is the 
Community Theatre Players themselves, and they hold the fort. 
Though many motion-pi¢ture stars have played parts in the Com- 
munity Theatre, those produ¢tions which have not billed any of 
the movie players have played to houses just as full. The 
motion-picture players have unquestionably given great help 
and strength to the Hollywood Community Theatre, but they 
have not ‘“‘made”’ it. 

In the matter of scenery and stage setting the utmost sim- 
plicity is religiously adhered to,—for the most part a few sets 
of curtains, the ubiquitous sanded set,— but beautiful and telling 
effects are continually achieved. Lighting, costumes and furni- 
ture convincingly establish atmosphere, period and place, every- 
thing being eliminated that is unnecessary or that would tend 
to distra¢ét the eye, leaving only that which stimulates the im- 
agination and the emotions. Stri€ét adherence to the mood of 
the play is a cardinal principle of the Hollywood Theatre. 

In its lighting the theatre has been extraordinarily fortunate. 
A highly skilled eleétrician volunteered his services and through- 
out the season worked with the fervor of a devotee; seven P.M. to 
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two A.M. was no uncommon “bit”’ for him, and that, too, on top of 
a hard day at his own tasks. More of the Hollywood spirit! 

A summing up of the first season shows six produ¢tions com- 
prising twenty-two one-a¢t plays, for a total of twenty-four 
nights, to an attendance of four thousand five hundred. Ninety- 
eight characters were portrayed by fifty-one individual players, 
The season closed with all debts paid and a nest-egg of a little 
over one hundred dollars. 

A commentary on the art of the Hollywood Community Thea- 
tre and its value to the little theatre movement is shown by the 
character of the plays produced in its first season; in this list 
the plays are grouped in the order of produétion. The figures 
following the names of the plays represent the audiences’ 
“popularity votes,” and afford a commentary on Hollywood 


audiences. 
{ 1. The Man on the Kerb. Wm. C. de Mille, 8. 
| 2. Suppressed Desires. Susan Glaspell and George 
< Cram Cook, 3°: 
| 3. The Sweetmeat Game. Ruth Comfort Mitchell, 55. 
| 4. Food. Wm. C. de Mille, 14. 
( 5. Catherine Parr. Maurice Baring, 11. 
y 6. Trifles. Susan Glaspell, 18. 
7. How He Lied to Her Husband. George Bernard Shaw, 26, 
l 8. The Tents of the Arabs. Lord Dunsany, 50. 
g. The Martyrs. Wm. C. de Mille, 10. 
10. The Man Higher Up. Wm. C. de Mille, 77. 
11. The Land of the Free. Wm. C. de Mille, 32. 
12. In 1999. Wm. C. de Mille, 33. 


[ 
[ 13. The Neighbors. Zona Gale, 17. 
14. Manikin and Minikin. Alfred Kreymborg, 52. 
15. The Tragedy of Nan (an arrange- John Masefield, 33. 
| ment ; act II). 

16. Pierrot ofthe Minute. . Ernest Dowson, 5s. 


17. The Traveling Man. Lady Gregory, 17. 
18. Spreading the News. Lady Gregory, 29. 
19. The Hour Glass. Wm. Butler Yeats, 34. 


{ 20. Joint Owners in Spain. Alice Brown, 12. 
, 21. The Drums of Oude. Austin Strong, 48. 
\ 22. Nettie. George Ade, 29. 




















Norman-Bel Geddes: His Art and Ideas 


By Bruce Biiven 


TueE recent revival of art in the theater is already old enough to 
assume, in the minds of those who are aware that it exists at all, 
some of the habiliments of a tradition. The European names 
which have sifted through even to the layman—names such as 
Gordon Craig’s, Max Reinhardt's, and William Poel’s—are 
already seen in the soft light which is the forerunner of antiquity’s 
mists. Even the college professor in his classroom and the busy 
metropolitan journalist—always the last two groups to get a 
real understanding of any new movement — have by now defined 
and delimited the new theatrical realm where literalism is taboo. 

It is therefore no longer necessary to write of any artist in 
the “‘new”’ group in terms merely of that group. If possible, 
one should define the relation of the individual to the class. In 
attempting to do this for Norman-Bel Geddes, the writer's aim 
will be more to report the artist’s own conceptions of what his 
work means and is, than to subjeét him to a critical survey in 
the academic attempt to see how closely his art approaches 
a theoretical ideal, of which no one has more than the haziest 
notions. Every man has the right to be judged not only by 
what he does, but by what he is trying to do; and by his reasons 
for thinking that things ought to be done that way. 

To Norman-Bel Geddes, then, the idea that a stage setting 
ought to be imaginative, no matter how realistic; interpretive, 
rather than literal, is merely the obvious primary concept. From 
his point of view a setting might be as beautiful as the Hesper- 
idian gardens and still fail lamentably as a piece of coherent art. 
Mere beauty is not fer se the thing to be desired. Every play 
has, as he sees it, a spiritual atmosphere of its own; a mood, 
a series of moods; a personality which differs from the per- 
sonality of other plays as one individual differs from another 
no matter how strong a facial resemblance they may have. 

It is his thought that a play should mak ean absolutely unified 
appeal to the spectator. Whatever arts are included in this 
appeal— and he would utilize more of them than is usually the 
case—should be contributory to the creation of this definite 
and simple impression. If the spirit of the drama varies from 
act to act, he would have the spirit of these contributory ele- 
ments vary likewise. This sequence should develop with the 
story ; rising and falling, as does music, from measure to measure. 
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Scenery which is so beautiful that it attra¢ts attention to itself 
and away from the main current of the drama is therefore a 
crime against the artistic unity which he is seeking. Scenery 
which by its realistic versimilitude, or by its inadequacy of 
illusion, calls the mind of the playgoer to itself is of course 
equally wrong. 

There are, I need not say, other men in the new group which is 
working in the theatre who hold practically these views. Nor. 
man-Bel Geddes is not more revolutionary than some of his 
brethren, though he carries his radicalism into wider aspeéts of 
the theatrical problem than do the majority. However, there is 
a great gulf fixed for most men between their theories of what 
ought to be done, and their ability to execute works which are 
an adequate fulfilment of those theories. Norman-Bel Geddes 
seems to me unusually happy in having the ability, both technical 
and spiritual, to do what he says ought to be done. His set of 
designs for King Lear gives some suggestion of the thing I mean, 

To Geddes the whole of this play is in a mood of pitiless 
shadow and tempestuous motion, as though the primary forces of 
nature were in a state of violent convulsion, maliciously tearing 
things from their proper places. The drama’s philosophy is hard, 
weary, perhaps even cynical. Others of us have felt this atmos- 
phere in Zear. But what artistic result does Geddes make of 
his impression ? 

The scenes which he has painted (and he has done away with 
half their number, simplifying the continuity without losing any 
of the lines) are all dominated by a feeling of age and coldness. 
They come and fade away in ironical darkness, replacing one 
another without pause. Shapes focus according to their im- 
portance. The common elements used throughout are huge 
rocks, the ever-moving sea and the darkness of the heavens, with 
a literal absence of grass, foliage, and soft fabrics. 

The hovel in which Lear takes refuge is not a misshapen straw 
hut; it is a Druidical ruin of crumbling stone, the dying monu- 
ment of a still earlier race. Furthermore, it is a subje¢tive hut; 
it is the hut which Lear saw through the mists of his misfortune. 
The castles hold themselves aloft as though with great effort; 
forbidding, elemental in their simple, massive structure, they 
seem a part of the earth itself. 

And since consistency is Geddes’ bright particular jewel, the 
costumes which he has designed serve to enhance the impression. 
His figures are correspondingly primitive, as though rock hewn; 
they express their character through dominance of form. Their 
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sculptured faces are indicative of their mentalities — grotesque, 
pitiless, fierce, pathetic or calm. Their garments have no dec- 
oration whatever, and their color is in a low key, all individuality 
and design coming from the folds of the drapery. 

In short, you will see that Geddes’ idea is in part a trens- 
ference to the stage of the “pathetic fallacy” in literature, so 
called because it was neither pathetic nor fallacious. In its 
essence his idea is an interpretation in dramatic terms of the 
sound psychological law that the mind of man is capable of only 
one emotion at a given time, though moods may succeed one 
another with great rapidity. When the dramatist is endeavoring 
to build up one emotion, Geddes belives that every adjunét of 
the play should contribute so far as possible toward that end. 
He is not in the least concerned if this policy requires the com- 
plete ignoring of the realities. Ifsome absurdity gives the emotion 
of reality, that is all he asks. He is a searcher for “pragmatic 
truths”; if they work, he is satisfied. 

He conceives Pelléas et Mélisande, for example, to be as are 
many of the Maeterlinckian dramas, in a mood of hazy and im- 
palpable mysticism. There is nothing sharp or definite about 
the play, and so his investiture is equally soft and tenuous. The 
scenes in this production are mostly made of gauze—fold on 
fold, filling the stage with a mystical and dreamlike illusion. He 
“paints” with light on the gauze, as he describes it, and this is 
almost literally true, for the gauze is all of the same tone, a neutral 
shade, and it is colored by the use of the focused rays of several 
hundred lamps, which throw their varying tints as though each 
were a separate brush stroke. These lights are handled from a 
keyboard like that of an organ and are constantly changing, 
coming and going, intensifyéng or growing dimmer. The “trees” 
in the forest are thus rendered semi-transparent, and you may 
see the figures walking at a great distance in this dream-like 
wood. In this production, also, he has enhanced the continuity 
and reduced the number of scenes, moving easily from soft 
moonshine in misty gardens to haunted crypts, to gloomy 
forests, and dark pools reéchoed in silent caverns; and finally 
to that fateful tower. It is always the abstraét, the hidden, 
illusive and vital force which he has brought to the surface. 
Because the play becomes even more vague and chaotic as 
it progresses the settings and figures become the same. The 
faces of the actors are hazy and impressionistic, suggesting 
rather than revealing the charaéters whom Maeterlinck wishes 
to portray. 
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After all, it is an absurd task to try with words to show what 
an artist accomplishes with color and light. Let me, instead, tell 
something of the history of Geddes, which will show how he 
relates his ideas for stage settings to his ideas about the theatre 
as a whole. 

This young artist is an American, of American stock, without 
theatrical traditions. Born in the middle west, he was first in- 
itiated into “artistic education”’ in the Cleveland School of Art, 
after the public school system had struggled in vain to stamp 
him into its implacable mold. After a few months in Cleveland 
he went to the Chicago Art Institute, where he came into conta& 
almost immediately with Henrik Lund, the greatest living Nor- 
wegian painter, at that time visiting this country. Lund took 
a great interest in the boy and at his request Geddes spent most 
of his time in the Norwegian’s studio. Lund’s is the only pro. 
nounced artistic influence that Geddes has had. His parting 
advice to the boy was that he should stay away from schools 
and allow his thoughts to develop in their own way — counsel 
that was carefully followed, so that Geddes’ ‘art education” 
covered a period of not more than twelve months. 

From Chicago he went to Detroit, where he became a “com- 
mercial artist’’ and a mighty good one. During all these years he 
had only a casual interest in the theatre. It was not until after 
many months in Detroit that Geddes “‘got”’ the theatre, as some 
people “get’’ religion. This enthusiasm was not the result of 
reading or of contact with the “new art”’ as practiced by any- 
one else. Indeed, he had convictions before he even knew of 
the movement abroad cent:ring around the work of Craig, 
Reinhardt, e¢ a/. It was not until he had already secured a 
position as scenic dire€tor for a theatre that on the open 
shelves in a public library he stumbled across Craig’s book— and 
read it through where he stood, enthralled by the discovery 
that there were other men who thought as he did. 

His own interest in the artistic side of the theatre came about 
in a curious way. Geddes has always been fascinated by the 
American Indian, and when he went to Detroit he had already 
spent several years in careful ethnographic study. (He is con- 
sidered by competent experts an authority on the Indians of the 
northern plains.) Because there has never been any truly fine 
American drama on a genuinely native theme, he undertook to 
write an Indian play, which he called 7hunderbird. 

First he wrote it in pantomime, to make sure that his story 
was both strong and simple. Then he wrote it in dialogue which 


































Four designs by Norman-Bel Geddes for the 
opera Pelléas et Mélisande. These drawings are scaled for 
the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House in New York. 


Above, is the scene outside Mélisande’s window. 


The drawings for King Lear and Pelléas et Meélisande, 
here reproduced, are from the preliminary studies for the 
finished designs. 
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The crypts under the castle. 








The death of Mélisande. 
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told the story without the aid of any physical a¢tion. Then he 
designed the scenes and the costumes. With one of these re- 
citals superimposed upon the other one might think that a fairly 
successful artistic whole had been achieved; but not in Geddes’ 
opinion. He wanted the story told also in music; and for this 
purpose he sought Charles Wakefield Cadman, whose interest 
in the Indian is well known. Cadman’s emotions when this wild 
young man descended upon him with a hot demand that he 
write the music for some outlandish drama may well be im- 
agined. However, he read the play, became enthusiastic about 
it, and wrote the incidental music which has since been published. 
Thunderbird was to have been produced by Aline Barnsdall in 
California three years ago, but when she was unable to do so 
Geddes withdrew the play in order to put more work into it and 
is still engaged in doing so. 

In writing this play, the artist was struck with the numerous 
problems of stage technique which he had to solve; and in 
working them out, he built a model stage where he could ex- 
periment to his heart’s desire with color, light, and form. These 
problems fascinated him; and he began an intensive study of 
this side of drama in the Detroit theatres, where for months he 
spent every moment of his spare time behind the scenes, study- 
ing, planning, experimenting when he was allowed to. It was 
his experiments and what he did with his model stage that 
achieved a local sensation and drew Miss Barnsdall’s attention 
to him. She offered him the post of scenic designer for her stock 
company season in Los Angles, which he accepted. 

Space does not permit a detailed description of the work which 
he did there. It made a tremendous sensation in the western 
city. He mounted, for the first time in America, Ossip Dymow’s 
Nju, which was later done in New York by Ordynski and Urban. 
He also made the sets and costumes for Zoé Akins’ Papa, which 
was recently produced in New York, with new sets by Geddes 
which received unusual attention ; though they were not, in my 
opinion, so good as his California work. He also mounted Yeats’ 
Shadowy Waters, Schnitzler’s Anatol, Lawrence’s Widowing of 
Mrs. Holroyd, Taft's Conscience, and one or two more. 

The interesting thing to know is, however, that, being plunged 
into professional produétion without even having first tried the 
water with one foot, he used every one of his theories, and they 
all worked. And he used them all in plays of widely different 
type, and they fitted one sort as well as another. 

In Nju, a play of ten scenes, he used the same six folding 
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screens for every one of them. He merely folded them differ. 
ently, and threw different lights upon them. It was all done so 
quickly that the curtain wasn’t even lowered. No one in the 
audience knew how the trick was turned. 

In Papa, the side walls of the room remained the same while 
only the back wall and furniture were changed from scene to 
scene. I am certain that the spectators were only half conscious 
of the device, if at all; yet it gave a very pleasing unity to the 
produétion. 

These exquisitely beautiful produétions were made at absurdly 
low cost—which is part of the Geddes philosophy, incidentally, 
The purpose, however, was not merely to save money ; the same 
screens were used folded new ways because by so doing he 
achieved the effeéts he wanted. If ever the audience becomes 
conscious of any such technical device, then by his own philos- 
ophy it has failed. 

To continue my historical narrative: After the Los Angeles 
experiment, Geddes worked for some time as a director in mo- 
tion piétures. (He has a whole cycle of ideas on that subjeét 
which I cannot mention here.) He first came to New York at the 
invitation of Otto H. Kahn, who had seen and admired some of 
his work, and who secured for him the opportunity to do a set 
for Shanewts, the Cadman ‘‘ American opera,”’ done at the Metro- 
politan a year ago. The problem presented was an almost im- 
possible one—out-of-doors at midday on an Indian reservation 
with a holiday in progress, and the stage cluttered with a hodge- 
podge of stuff—tents, an automobile, booths draped in bunting, 
a farm wagon, etc.; yet by treating it broadly and simply he 
achieved a successful result. That was a year and a half ago, 
Since then he has done 7he Cheat for Brady, the Century Mid- 
night Whirl for Morris Gest, A Widow's Might, for Brady, an- 
other opera for the Metropolitan, 7he Legend, the New York 
production of Papa, a set for Lucille Kavanaugh to use in vaude- 
ville, and is at this writing working on a new opera for the Met- 
ropolitan, Hadley’s Cleopatra's Night, a Rachel Crothers play, 
He and She, and three operas for the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company. In a slack moment last year he went to Mil- 
waukee with an ambitious experiment in ‘summer stock,” 
and.in collaboration with Robert Edmond Jones did Shaw’s 
Fanny's First Play, Trilby, An Ideal Husband, The Magical 
City and a number of others, afterward going to Chicago, 
where they produced Zhe Garden of Paradise, by Edward 
Sheldon. 
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Of the technical side of Geddes’ work I am not competent to 
speak save as an observer. His use of color is exquisite, and his 
instinét for it seems unfailing. He does very little in line, but 
what he does is excellent. He is master of so many techniques 
and works in so many mediums that it is sometimes impos- 
sible to believe the same man did two pieces of work which 
hang side by side. I have known him to doa painting, and a 
good one, with his thumb, and water colors with a palette knife. 
He draws equally well in charcoal, red chalk, or ink. He has made 
many woodcuts and a few etchings and lithographs and has done 
portraits of dozens of the great folk of earth. When he did a set 
of drawings for 7he Faithful, Masefield's Japanese play, he put 
his drawing paper flat on the floor as the Japanese artists do, and 
worked with a vertical brush, the result being that he has been 
accused half a dozen times since then of having merely copied 
some old Japanese drawings somewhere. In spite of this his 
costumes are in a sense not authentic ; in their broad aspects they 
are, but they are greatly simplified, keeping only the essential 
elements to portray the character. In Zhe Legend, he has a file 
of medizval soldiers come on the stage. No such uniform was 
ever seen on mortal men as these soldiers wear; yet one look, 
and you are possessed of a profound spiritual conviction that 
these are soldiers of a period and place. 

The list of his productions reveals a significant fact about 
Geddes: his interest in the theatre does not center about any 
“movement” in it. He is not interested in the little as against 
the big, or vice versa. He is keenly interested in seeing the art 
of the theatre made as good as it can be made. He thinks the 
fight for betterment must be made where the theatre is strong- 
est—the Broadway theatre. He belie.es that art which cannot 
reach the masses of the people is not great art. ‘The many can 
feel, even though only the few understand.’ His dreams of the 
theatre of the future—and he has some wonderful dreams safely 
tucked away in the Patent Office at Washington—run mainly to 
very big houses, but always with room for very small ones, too. 
And as for his thoughts on the theatre as a social institution, and 
its place in the civic organism — the limits of my space do not 
permit me even to hint at them! 

Admitting that what he has done so far is more than a promis- 
ing start, what chances has Geddes of success on a scale big 
enough to satisfy even himself? Or to put it the other way 
‘round, what dangers confront him? The worst of these, I would 
say, is that Broadway may “get” him. The Geddes philosophy of 
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play-presentation is one which must be pursued consistently or 
it is nothing. Broadway, with its stupidity, its cowardly desire 
to “play safe,” will seek to tame him. If it should succeed, he 
would become “just another’’ scenic artist—a good one, but not 
good enough to overturn the world of the theatre as he thinks 
needs to be done. 

Another danger is that as he grows older, the freshness and 
barbaric splendor of his early color conceptions — their breath- 
taking audacity — may become dimmed with the inevitable con- 
servatism of years. The violence and bravery of his California 
work (all of which I happened to see) has been a little missing in 
his latest things in New York; whether because of the quality of 
the plays he has been given to do, remains to be learned. It will 
be interesting to see what he does with Cleopatra's Night. for 
the Metropolitan. 

The third danger I see for Norman-Bel Geddes is that he may 
be too successful in the field of scenic art, and crowd to the wall 
his ideas on stage-management, on direction, on the business 
management of the theatre, on playhouse architecture, on the 
chemistry and physics of color, on the writing of plays, on music 
as it pertains to drama. When one is young, one is an ebullient 
volcano of ideas; with age comes a hardening of the lava into 
slag, save at the central spot where self-interest still keeps the 
rock molten. I know of few men for whom such a thing would 
be more unfortunate than for Geddes; to which I should im- 
mediately add that I know no reason whatever for fearing that it 
will come to pass. 



















Four costume designs by Norman-Bel® Geddes 
for Masefield’s Japanese tragedy The Faithful. 
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Above, photograph of the throne-room scene, showing 
how the design, below, actually worked out on the stage. 


Students of stagecraft will find special interest in noting in 
these sketches how the walls, steps, throne background 
and other fore-stage features have been utilized throughout 
the many scenes—thus reducing the between-aét waits 
to a minimum. 

















The Scenery for Walter Hampden’s Hamlez 
By Craupe Bracpon 


HAMLET, as given in the theatre of to-day is usually subje& to 
great abridgment, transposition of scenes and other mutilations. 
The play is very long, and some condensing is therefore neces- 
sary for stage uses, but to change the order of the scenes for the 
sake of the scenery or to arrest the tide of the story by frequent 
or long waits in order to plan elaborate ‘‘sets’’ is to put stage 
carpentry ahead of dramatic art. 

This necessity — to present the play swiftly and in its integ- 
rity—thrust upon me the necessity of employing certain devices 
peculiar to the Elizabethan stage. Briefly formulated they are 
as follows: 

1. The Invisible Stage—that is, some sort of a permanent set- 
ting, become so familiar as to be at last unnoticed, but any 
changes in the lighting or adornment of which attraéts instant 
attention just because it is effected against an “invisible” back- 
ground, as it were. 

2. The Different Levels—such an arrangement of steps and 
platforms as to enhance, vary and assist the action, giving op- 
portunity for the up and down, as well as horizontal grouping— 
thus adding another dimension. 


3. No accessories except such as are necessary to the action — 
that is, no properties or theatrical effects except those called for 
by the text. 


But although Mr. Hampden’s production conforms to these 
conventions of the Elizabethan stage, the legitimate devices of 
the modern theatre have been employed to such purpose that 
the effect is not quaintly archaic, but realistic in the best sense 
of the term. This has been achieved by the artful disguising of 
the permanent set; by variations of the properties and lighting, 
and by the colorful costumes. The first glance at the stage 
leaves one in no doubt as to where the scene is laid, and yet a 
certain unity is attained by the recurrence of the same architec- 
tural motifs in different scenes. The whole thing is not, after 
all, a reversion to a bygone method, but only an adaptation of 
what is admirable in that method to the new art of the theatre. 
It is all gain and no loss. In a performance three hours long, 
with twelve scenes, there are only fifteen minutes of waits, and 
the changes could be made even more quickly were it required. 














At the Shrine 


By Starx Younc 


A winter evening toward 8 o'clock. In the old-fashioned house 
that has seen better days, the windows on etther side of the door- 
way are dark. A street lamp to your right shines down through 
tts dusty glass; and in the dull light, Ann, almost at her door, 
turns and sees the Priest. 


Ann. Good evening. 

Tue Priest. [He takes no notice of her insinuating manner.] 
Good evening. [She lays her hand on his arm familiarly. He 
leaves it there. | 

Ann. And how is Father? 

Tue Priest. Quite well, thank you. 

Ann. This zs an honour. Will you come in? 

Tue Priest. No, thank you. [She takes her hand away, 
somewhat puzzled. | 

Tue Priest. I'll just stop here. 

Ann. No chances taken, I suppose. 

THE Prigst. I beg pardon? 

Ann. I said you’d take no chances. It wouldn’t do now for 
a holy man to be seen with . [He remonstrates with a move- 
ment of his hand. | 

Ann. The very subject pains you. 

THE Prigst. I merely wanted a few words. 

Ann. You'll just do your duty then, and give me my chance 
to be saved. Open-air services! And you think it can be done 
in six words? And one priest single-handed. Wouldn't it have 
been better, Father, now, if you had brought along one of those 
ladies in- furs. who save poor girls? I think I like the kind in 
silver fox. No, if you don't mind, Father, I'll change it to 
moleskin. [He says nothing. | 

Ann. There was one of them came to the Casino the other 
night. I was sitting at a table, waiting for a friend of mine. 
‘Dear girl,’’ she said to me, ‘don’t you want God to love you?” 
“What is your opinion,” said I, ‘is God a personality, or only a 
sort of mind in the universe?’”’ She looked stunned. Then she 
answered solemnly, “God is love.” ‘ Well,” said I, “speaking 
professionally, I doubt that.” But then, Father, she was a 
Protestant goose. 

THE PRIEsT. 
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Ann. “Tell me about it—at first,” she said. ‘‘Une mesal- 
liance with fate,” I said. ‘Oh, then you are French?” she said, 
which seemed to explain everything. ‘‘No,’’ I said, “(I learned 
French at college.” ‘‘College! Then how could you!” she 
said. Now I ask you! Good-night! [er assumption of the 
right to be yay rather irritates him as a priest; but her words 
interest him, in spite of their deliberate impertinence. They are 
not parish conversation. He says nothing. | 

Ann. You see I read—shall we say books? But you don't 
read these books, do you, Father? 

Tue Priest. Certainly not. I condemn them. 

Ann. Well, :f you had, instead of taking my number out of 
the book of the saints, we might get on. Condemn them! I 
like that look of confidence and power—St. Michael and St. 
George ! 

Tue Priest. [He begins to be even more perplexed at her than 
she at him.| My purpose in coming . 

Ann. Pas de l'amour and no salvation? Then I can’t im- 
agine. You will excuse me half a moment first? 

Tue Priest. Certainly. You are sure I’m not detaining 
ou? 

. Ann. [Looking at him incredulously, then beginning to mimic 
his voice.| Don’t speak of it. [She goes in, leaving the door 
half open. The light in the room to the right ts turned on. Then 
she returns to the doorstep and takes up the challenge. | 

Ann. Well? 

Tue Priest. Really, I shall not be keeping you, There is 
no need for the light. 

Ann. It was not for you. It was a signal. 

THE Priest. For your—friends? 

Ann. For one of them. Well? Don’t mind me. Say it. 

THE Prigst. Is that one Frederick Johns? 

Ann. Eh? [Coolly, getting hold on herself.| Well, what if 
it were? 

Tue Priest. He ismy nephew. My name is Henry Stevens. 
Father Stevens. 

Ann. [She checks a movement of recognition.| Indeed. [Sneer- 
ingly.| Did you track him here? 

Tue Priest. No, I asked him where you lived. He had told 
me of you. 

Ann. When? 

Tue Priest. Christmas eve, a week ago. [She looks up as 
if she would speak, but remains silent.| You were going to say? 
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Ann. Nothing. I was wondering why he should tell you. 

THe Priest. It was Christmas eve. You see there was 
a tree. 

Ann. [For a moment she is puzzled, then pained.| I see. 

Tue Priest. Christmas eve. His mother was my sister. 
[A pause. | 

Ann. And he told you how long ? 

Tue Priest. You had known each other? Yes, he tells me 
two years. He told me a great deal about you. 

Ann. [Recovering her bitter attitude.| Confessing his sins, I 
suppose, That put you at home didn’t it, Father, a sweet, boyish 
clean-breast of everything? And you promised to save him from 
us, now. 

Tue Priest. Is it necessary to be so hard with each other? 

Ann. So? Even with my sort? 

THE Priest. Well 

Ann. No, let us be soft. In all the plays there are soft re- 
pentances for poor sinners, aren't there ? 

TuHeE Prisst. I have come to ask you to give him up. 

Ann’ What have I got to do with it. He’s free, isn’t he? 

THE Priest. No. 

Ann. Who's keeping him? 

THE Priest. You. 

Ann. [Laughs.| I beg your pardon. How's that? 

THE Priest. He loves you. 

Ann. [Looking off into space. Softly.| Yes. He does. 

THE Priest. I’m sure of it. 

Ann [Sneering.| And I'm only squeezing him for what's in 
it. One of that sort? 

THE Priest. I'd never said that without seeing you first, it 
wouldn’t have been fair. And you love him, do you? 

Ann. Why do you ask, when you don’t in the least care 
about my part of it? 

THE Priest. You misjudge me. 

Ann. Well, suppose I do. Perhaps we misjudge each other. 
Haven't you been judging me? How do you know, then, I am 
not like the women you know? How do you know I don’t 
want a child, don’t sit and—but it’s no matter. You think men 
fancy me only because . [He ts bewildered at her words. A 
pause. Then he speaks suddenly. | 

THE Priest. Well, if it is not your beauty, your skin, 
your red mouth that draws men [A pause. She makes no 


reply. | 
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Tue Priest. Of course, I see now that you are intelligent, 
perhaps I should say clever; but then, men would not follow 
you for that. 

Ann. Father, there is one trouble with you priests. 

Tue Priest. [He ts somewhat taken aback.| What's that? 

Ann. When they confess, people tell you only their sins. 

Tue Prigest. Perhaps you're right. 

Ann. [A pause. | Do you want to know what draws them 
to me? 

Tue Prisest. I should like to hear if you will try to tell me. 

Ann. It is because they wonder what I really am. They 
can’t make me out. They don’t know all of me. 

Tue Priest. You find men like that? 

Ann. Those who come back are. Perhaps they dream, I 
don’t know. [Bitterly again.| But what's that to you? 

Tue Priest. You misjudge me again. 

Ann. [Sneeringly.| How should my opinion of you matter? 

Tue Priest. It does matter. 

Ann. Then you are the benevolent variety, after all. [He 
makes no reply.| No? O dieu de France, I’ve seen those thea- 
tre Magdalens for nothing! You're not broadminded, I hope! 

THE Priest. I do care about your opinion of me, certainly. 
And whether you love him. 

Ann. [There is a silence.| 1 do love him. 

Tue Priest. Then perhaps after all—you will give him up. 

Ann. Did he ask you to get him off, from his bargain? 

Tue Priest. Not atall. He speaks of you as more sinned 
against than sinning. 

Ann. Which you take, of course, as the same old story, the 
sympathy game. 

Tue Priest. I hadn’t seen you then to know what to believe. 

Ann. [Her voice changes.| 1 didn’t mean to be rude. I’m 
sorry. 

Tue Prisst. And he has told me that you offered to let 
him go. 

Ann. I did. Last year. 

THE Priest. Would you now? 

Ann. I don’t know. I don’t know. 

Tue Prigst. It wouldn’t be so easy now. Would it? 

Ann. No. Harder. You see then he was more like other 
men. But now, you see I need him more now. 

Tue Prigst. That's just it, poor child. 

ANN. Just what? 
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Tue Priest. You know what I mean. Things go deeper, 
[ She remains silent.| That's why I’m asking you to break it off 
now. It will be worse and worse for him, he'll be sinking deeper 
all the time. [She straightens herself, but says nothing. | 

Tue Priest. I didn’t mean to hurt you. But you know 
already all I can say. I beg you to put out that light and let 
him come and find no one. [She looks slowly at the window and 
turns her head away, silent. Then she asks slowly her question, | 

Ann. And what of me, then? 

Tue Priest. That’s a question that most women have to ask 
sooner or later, I believe. I am a priest. 

Ann. It’s easy enough to give advice, I suppose. 

THE Prisst. It’s hard for you, all this, I know. 

Ann. You know what it is to have nobody that cares a rap 
whether you are alive or dead? And years and years to come 
yet—but I’ll be kissed and bought. Oh, don’t begin now to be 
soothing. I’m not going tocry. [She stamps her foot.| But 
why shouldn’t you be taught something, you priests? Do you 
know what waiting is? Listening, steps coming—no one—not 
the one you love —after all, and then I put my fingers 
through his hair—and when he is gone I remember his arm 
against my face. But you— what right have you to make me 
talk out my—myself—like this ! 

Tue Prigst. I am sorry, sorry about it all. [//e pauses.] 
But wouldn’t you think you could break it off now as well as 
later? 

Ann. Later? 

Tue Priest. Yes. A week, a year, it’s bound to come some- 
time. 

Ann. Oh, Father, I don’t know. 

THE Priest. He'll come to the time for marrying. He its 
twenty-four. You are some older, aren’t you? 

Ann. [She stiffens and speaks sharply.| 1 didn’t mention my 
age. Is Fred going to marry someone? 

THE Priest. But you must have thought of that, coming 
sometime. 

Ann. Whom does Fred want to marry? 

Tue Priest. He hasn't said he would marry anyone. I want 
him to marry, to settle him. 

Ann. What sort of a woman is she? 

THE Prigst. Who? 

Ann. The woman he is going to marry. 

Tue Prigst. I have only some one in mind. 
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Ann. Oh, if you’re not trying to torture me, tell me about 
her, what is she like? 

Tue Priest. Very gentle and quiet. She will make him a 
good wife. 

Ann. How nice! That’s too nice, now, isn’t it? 

Tue Priest. And a good mother to his children. 

Ann. [Losing her head.| Good, I suppose. One of your 
saints. Blonde, of course, with a soft face, so very gentle that 
people want to smack her. That would be a priest’s idea of a 
wife. — 

Tue Prizst. Not so fast. 

Ann. I suppose you priests make job lots of my sort, put us 
all together? And rich, too, this lady. Money helps the saints, 
doesn’t it, Father? And Fred will be a lay brother, and the 
rich angel 

THE Prizst. I think I said she was very gentle and quiet, 
that’s all. 

Ann. [Softened. Her voice changes, it becomes humble, al- 
most imploring.| Yes, you did. Is she beautiful? 

Tue Priest. No more than you are, child. 

Ann. Does he love her? 

Tue Priest. He might come to, I think, if—— 

Ann. If it were not for me? I suppose so. 

Tue Priest. [Pulling himself together.| Come, come now, 
what can you expect from all this? You and he will never 
marry. It’s plain you don’t count on that. And what’s left 
for you? Nothing, is there? 

Ann. I don’t know. 

THE Priest. Even now when you see a woman with her 
child, what must you think? 

Ann. I tell you I mustn’t think, that’s all. 

THe Priest. For him—well, he’sa man. But for you 

Ann. I can’t take to-morrow on my hands; that’s still to- 
morrow. And we go on chattering here. 

Tue Prigst. [He ts somewhat exasperated, and comes back to 
the mood in which he first entered.| Well, there’s one thing 
that’s not of to-morrow, that I can’t understand. How you can 
go on with the other—patrons. With the other men. It’s blas- 
phemy against religion, against what’s sacred You love 
my nephew, but you have not changed your life. 

Ann. I don’t know about that. 

THE Priest. How could you help knowing? You do keep 
on with the others? 
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Ann. Yes, 

Tue Priest. Then how can you? 

(Ann. [Aitterly.| There's no money. Fred has no money, 
you know that. I must eat. 

Tue Priest. And how do we see any difference between him 
and them? 

Ann. He began like them—two years ago—that was two 
years ago, you see that. 

Tue Prigst. But how is it possible to keep on—with your 
life? If you love him? 

Ann. If it weren’t for him, I couldn't live. 

THE Prigst. But I fail to see. If it does not change your 
life 

‘Ann. [Looking away, slowly.| It changes me. 

Tue Priest. Forgive me. I'm afraid I was very stupid, 
[A stlence falls.| Well, say you don’t darken that window, and 
he comes to-night, and finds you. What then? What will he 
say? What does he say? 

Ann. How should I know? 

Tue Priest. Don’t you know what he would say? 

Ann, Oh, nothing. Only a little thing, but it makes me 
happy. 

THE Priest. Will you tell me? 

Ann. He will say he missed me to-day. 

Tue Prigst. You poor child! [For a moment neither of them 
speaks. Then she comes down on to the pavement and turns im- 
pulsively to him. | 

Ann. Father, I want you to forgive me. I thought—you 
see I thought you—. Father, you asked my age. I am twenty- 
six, two years older than Fred. I know you mean to do the 
right thing by us. [ 7hey both turn, unconsciously, it may be, and 
look at the lighted window. She stretches out her hand into the 
rays of light that fall fromit. The priest remains silent. Her 
hand drops to her side. | 

Ann. I will think this over and perhaps [ curning into the 
house|. Goodnight. [He stands for a moment looking after her, 
and then takes a few steps away, but comes back suddenly and 

speaks to her by her name.| 

THE Priest. Ann. 

Ann. [ Zurning back to the threshold.) Yes. You called me? 

Tue Priest. Ann, I want you to forget what I have said. 

Ann. But, Father Stevens 

THE Priest. I can’t advise you. I—— 
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Ann. That's just it—oh, if only I were what you took me 
for, just a poor rotten girl. 

Tue Prigst. Oh, no, no, you can’t throw away what God has 
given you 

Ann. Why should we have squabbled so with each other, 
and made points with our brains—like the drunk gamblers over 
at Joe’s taking poker tricks—when the bottom of everything is 
so much the same, the same terrible pity, same feeling, under 
everything. You see—we are so much what we are! 

Tue Priest. Do you think, do you really think that? 

Ann. [/n @ dull hopeless voice.| And sooner or later, as you 
said 

THE Priest. You must forget what I have said. The trouble 
with me is I'm an old man and a priest. Goodnight. [He holds 
out his hand and turns to go.| Goodnight. 

Ann. But, Father, do you think she loves him? 

Tue Priest. She could never love him as you do. 

Ann. But she would love him? 

TueE Prizst. I don’t believe it’s in her nature to care so 
much. She's so much, so much—slighter. 

Ann. Do you think for me Fred could—care so much—as I 
do? That he does? 

Tue Prigst. I don’tknow. NotasI have knownhim. You 
ought to know. I don’t know what he may be when he’s with 
you. Dear me, I really must be going! Goodnight. [He hur- 
ries away. She stands with one hand on the doorpost, watching 
him as he disappears into the shadow of the street. You can hear 
his footsteps far off. She makes acertain gesture in his direction, 
but checks herself. It ts all hopeless. She shakes her head slowly 
and in despair. Her hand slips down from the doorpost to her 
side. She turns slowly into the house and closes the door behind 
her. A moment later the light in the window is put out. The 
lamp shines dimly along the deserted street. 








CURTAIN. 


| 


At the Shrine.—All rights are reserved, but may be secured by writing to 
the author, care of TREATRE ARTS MAGAZINE. 

















Danse Calinda’ 


A Pantomime with Folk-Music 


By Ripcsry Torrence 


Charaéters: 


Louis LaFon, | , 

r oe » Creoles 
Zizi, his sister { 

JUDGE PREVAL. 

DENISE PREVAL. 

Don Lopez O’ REILLY. 
Many others. 


Négres. 


TimE: Early part of the nineteenth century during Mardi Gras. 
ScENnE I: Zhe Place Congo, New Orleans. 


An open square, faced by small houses in front of which are 
bazaar booths, bright with cheap decorations, mounds of fruit, 
cakes, colored syrups, gauds, etc. At back over the low roofs 
are seen the spires and prouder buildings of the city. 

The rising curtain discloses the square empty except for the 
motioniess figures of the bazaar vendors, who sit asleep in their 
pavilions. 

There is the silence of expectancy. 

Suddenly the door of a house at centre back, in front of 
which is the liveliest of all the booths, opens. 

Zizi, radiant, shines from the threshold. 

She poises there listening intensely until, after a moment, un- 
able to contain her vibrating eagerness, she whirls into a dance 
about the square, looking off with fiery anticipation. Then ab- 
ruptly she pauses. She hears what she has listened for. 

The faint, far-off sound of drums can be heard. 

Expressing great joy, she dances again until, reaching her 
house, she darts within it. 


EpITor’s NoTe.—Not every theatre will have adequate space and the 
equipment to produce Danse Calinda. But those that have not will find it stim- 
ulating and suggestive to see Mr. Torrence’s version of the manner in which 
this interesting and too-little used form of dramatic art may appear in print. 


*Copyright 1919. All rights are reserved, but may be secured by writing 
to the author, through THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE. 
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Presently Louis emerges, dancing backward, from the same 
doorway. He is followed by Zizi, who gayly pursues him with 
the same dance-step as she tries to make him accept his vendor’s 
tray for the peddling of sweets. She catches him. He takes 
the tray with a kiss. She runs again into their house. 

Louis listens to the sound of the drums approaching, mingled 
with faint cries, and dancing joyfully about to all the booths he 
awakens the vendors and points off toward the, nearing sounds. 
Each vendor rousing follows, with arms and head, the rhythm of 
Louis’ dance. 

Zizi reappears with a great pan of the ginger cakes, called 
“estomac mulattre,’”’ smoking hot. Rhythmically she spreads 
them on the tables in her booth, Louis helping her. They laugh 
and dance with delight. She returns to the house and fetches 
asecond pan of cakes. From this she fills the tray of Louis, 
who carries it by a bright ribbon round his neck. All is done 
in rhythm. 

The drums and cries now approach rapidly, mingled with 
strains from other instruments, notably banjos and also reed 
pipes, bound together in the form the Creoles know as “the 
quills.” 

Suddenly a riotously gay company enters the square. 

All have some tincture of African blood. Free for a few 
hours of the city’s festival, they are making the most of 
their holiday, and dispose themselves about the city with great 
agility. 

In a great circle the instrument-players form an orchestra, 
seated on the ground. 

Two-thirds have drums, very primitive, mostly beaten by the 
hands. One-third have banjos, and two men play “the quills.” 

The Bamboula, from which the song takes its name, is a drum 
made of a section of giant bamboo, with skin stretched over the 
ends. It is beaten very rapidly with the hands. 

The largest drum, four feet long, is beaten with sticks by two 
men sitting astride of it. 

Inside the circle all the dancing begins and ends. 

Outside the circle the crowd amuses itself by watching, clap- 
ping, promenading, love-making and bartering with pedlars. 

Occasionally the booth vendors momentarily accompany the 
orchestra by touching triangles, rattling bones or gourds filled 
with pebbles, playing on jew's-harps and other instruments that 
hang beside them for sale. 

The orchestra begins to play the Bamboula. 
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The merry-makers, aflame with the rhythms of their blood and 
the joy of freedom, begin a dancing contest, singly; by couples 
and in groups. Six dances follow, three to Bamboula tunes and 
three to Counjaille tunes. 

Between these dances another sound reaches faintly to the 
square from the city beyond the houses at back. It is music, 
but of another kind ; of European origin. Marching and minuet 
tunes of the eighteenth-century French school are caught in 
brief phrases, played by brass bands. 

It is the music of the Mardi Gras. 

This music is seen to produce a profound impression upon 
Louis. At each recurrent strain of the distant melody he pauses 
in his gay course, and motionless, wistfully listening, he looks 
toward the city. 

Zizi, earnestly watching him, interrupts each of his abstrac- 
tions. She expresses joy when she is able to recall him to the 
scenes about them and anxiety whenever his attention is caught 
by the distant music. 

As each dance ends, Louis is solicited by girls to enter the 
contest. He refuses all, continuing his peddling, but with grow- 
ing enthusiasm for the dance until the six numbers have been 
executed, when his excitement becomes irrepressible, and toss- 
ing his empty tray in the booth, he enters the circle to the 
whirling tumult of a Calinda tune, which he dances so well that 
the admiration of the others reaches frenzy. 

With one impulse the whole company rushes to the booths to 
buy a prize for Louis, 

An old woman vendor offers a man’s court costume, formerly 
belonging to some master. It is sumptuous and complete, 
with ruffled linen, embroidered coat, smalls, silk stockings and 
pumps. The suit is settled upon as the prize. It is purchased, 
and all turn to present it to Louis. 

Louis is discovered again absently listening and looking to- 
ward the city, for the strains of Mardi Gras music are now plainer 
than ever. 

Zizi stands anxiously watching him. She perceives, before her 
brother does, the prize that the merry-makers intend for him, and, 
comprehending, she runs toward them to prevent the gift. 

This she is not able to do, for Louis, when their intention 
dawns upon him and he sees the magnificence of the dress, re- 
ceives it with joy. Then, as a louder call of the Mardi Gras 
music reaches him, he looks from the dress toward the city and 
back again. A thrilling idea breaks upon him. 
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He will put on the dress and go to the city. 

Zizi, anxiously reading his purpose, seizes him, begging him 
not to go, but he shakes her off and dashes into the house, bear- 
ing the suit, while the orchestra begins a new Calinda measure, 
and the whole assembly begins to dance wildly. 

At the height of their abandon the tolling of a great bell from 
the city beyond announces the end of the afternoon's freedom, 
and the throng instantly breaks up, and with great swiftness dis- 
perses, accompanied only by “the quills” and by a subdued 
marching measure on the drums. 

As the bell ceases the square is empty with the exception of 
the booth-keepers, who have fallen asleep again, and Zizi, who 
looks with an anxious face toward her doorway. 

Again the Mardi Gras tunes float to the square, and Louis 
suddenly bounds out of the house. He is arrayed in all the 
finery. He doesn’t even observe that the others have left the 
square. 

All his attention is fixed toward the city as he listens to the 
distant lure. 

He starts toward it. 

Zizi intercepts him desperately. 

He halts a moment and, with a return of his gayety, makes 
her alow bow. She admires him, but fearfully. He examines 
his new clothes, searching the pockets. From one of these he 
draws a mask. He puts this on, dons the hat and stands com- 
pletely disguised. 

He turns again toward the city, and in spite of Zizi’s tears he 
runs off as if called imperiously by the far music. 

Zizi stands for a moment agonizedly watching. Then turning, 
she faces the booth of the old woman who sold the costume for 
Louis. 

Zizi, seeing the crone, is seized by a new thought: to follow 
Louis. She runs to the old woman, wakens her and demands a 
costume for herself. The vendor produces a woman’s court cos- 
tume, the counterpart of Louis’. For this she demands all the 
money Zizi has. Zizi produces her store, receives the dress, and 
with it runs hastily into the house, looking back toward the 

direction in which Louis went. 

Again the Mardi Gras music is heard and, as Zizi disappears, 
the curtain falls. 
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Scene II. Zhe Place d’ Armes in New Orleans, a few hours 
later. 


At back is a row of stately brick houses with wrought-iron 
gateways and balconies and brick-walled gardens. On each side 
the scene extends into the wings. 

At the extreme left is a dais, upon which rest two flower. 
decked thrones. Over one of these is a placard, on which is 
chalked “Pour le Roi Comus.’”” Over the other appear the 
words “Pour la Reine.’’ Ermine-trimmed mantles are thrown 
over the backs of the thrones. 

The balconies at back are filled with spectators of the carni- 
val. On the balcony of the house at center back sits Judge Pre- 
val, his daughter Denise and her suitor, Don Lopez O'Reilly, 
The Judge is a pompous, portly old man. Denise is young, 
beautiful and a coquette. Don Lopez is scowling, red-headed, 
red-faced, with a forked beard and bristling moustaches. Ona 
balcony next the Prevals sit the Judges of the Carnival, a num- 
ber of old ladies and gentlemen in gorgeous finery of the pre- 
Napoleonic era. 

The place is filled with maskers disporting themselves gayly 
and watching the competition for King and Queen. All present 
are, needless to say, whites. One by one the competitors, a 
man and woman alternately, parade and present themselves be- 
fore the Judges. The contestants step to light music, each to 
some different measure from old French dance tunes. 

The Judges examine them keenly through lorgnons, converse 
apart about them, but withhold their decision. They are evi- 
dently still unsatisfied. 

At last, all those among the throng who wished to contest, 
have done so._ Is there no one else? All look about. 

Suddenly there is a commotion among the maskers. Don 
Lopez rises and points to the beautiful Denise. She has not 
contested, and sits laughing and inscrutable among the shadows 
of her balcony. All beseech her to contest, and at last she con- 
sents and rises to withdraw from the balcony. Don Lopez 
wishes to accompany her, but she pushes him back into his chair. 

While the attention of all is drawn toward the Preval doorway, 
waiting for Denise, a new figure appears at the extreme right, 
apart from the others. 

It is Louis. 

He has mingled for some time with the maskers, and has 
watched the contestants eagerly, but disdainfully, as they show 
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their lack of grace. He now executes a few stately steps as 
though practising to enter the lists. 

As he does so a woman-masker enters the Place from the 
right. She sees Louis at once, and running swiftly to him she 
draws him aside, down front. He looks wonderingly at the 
graceful and beautifully-dressed stranger. 

She raises her mask and discloses herself to be Zizi. 

Louis starts back with delighted amazement. Zizi is dressed 
in the finery purchased from the old woman. She has come to 
entreat her brother to withdraw from this forbidden ground. 

She begs Louis to fly with her. 

He refuses, his whole soul subject to the enchantment of the 
Carnival. Seizing Zizi gayly, he forces her to dance a few steps. 
They are far more graceful than any of the whites. 

The others, however, do not observe them, for at this moment 
Denise emerges from her house, and stands lovely and laughing 
upon her doorstep. All those assembled in the Place show 
great admiration and enthusiasm, those above lean far out of 
their balconies, striving to see her while she still stands beneath 
them in her doorway. 

At last she steps forth, The music begins. Denise stands 
still, demanding a partner. 

But who is worthy to dance with her? Someone must volun- 
teer, for she will not dance alone. One by one then the men 
maskers, urged by their friends and by the Judges, present them- 
selves, and essay a measure with her. But they only display 
their awkwardness, embarrassed as they are by Denise’s satirical 
laughter. The Judges will have none of them, and make a great 
show of scorn and disgust. 

At last there seems to be none left who could aspire to dance 
with her. The Judges urge her to present herself alone. She 
is unwilling, and still looks about for a partner. 

Suddenly she breaks into wilder laughter. She has spied her 
suitor, Don Lopez, as he sits mooning and doting on the bal- 
cony. He, of course, has not competed. She beckons to him, 
convulsed with jeering merriment. Don Lopez can scarcely 
believe he is chosen, but she repeats her su.amons, and he de- 
scends, flattered to ecstasy. 

The Judges settle themselves pompously. With a grandee in 
the lists the occasion rises in importance. 

Profoundly bowing, the two figures begin their measure, he 
solemnly, she mockingly. 
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But Don Lopez quickly proves to be the awkwardest dance 
that has yet appeared. He steps on his lady’s toes, he bump 
against her, almost knocking her down, while she, for her part, 
still further harasses him by fairly staggering with laughter 
Again and again he attempts to withdraw, but she holds him ty 
his task until at last, desperately entangled, he trips on his sword 
and falls flat. The spectators are overwhelmed by a wave of 
laughter. But Don Lopez, having risen painfully to his feet 
glares about him with such a fierce and terrible face that their 
mirth is smitten as by a blow. The enraged grandee withdraws 
beneath the Judges’ balcony. 

Denise now becomes the single center of interest. Will she 
not now present herself alone before the Judges? But she de. 
lays, looking about the throng, still searching for a partner. 

Suddenly her eyes, for the first time, rest upon Louis. Heis 
looking at her through his mask. They stand motionless fora 
moment. She seems to beckon with her eyes. He takes a step 
toward her as though drawn by an unseen force. 

Zizi vainly reaches out to stay him, but afterwards only fol- 
lows him agonizedly with her eyes. 

After his first step toward Denise Louis halts. Again she 
lures him. One further step toward her and again he stands 
motionless. 

In spite of the potency of her enchantment there seems to be 
some impassable barrier between them. What is it? Denise 
cannot understand. She stands wondering, but still compelling 
the masked figure of Louis to approach her. He does so by 
single steps and slight withdrawals until he has covered the en- 
tire distance between them. 

When he finally reaches her they again stand motionless, gaz- 
ing at each other as if under a spell. 

rhen the music begins. Denise reaches out her hands. Louis 
takes them. They begin to dance. 

Both are adepts. Spectators and Judges are enthralled. Never 
has such dancing been seen at the Carnival. 

Measure after measure they dance, lighter and swifter grow 
their steps, until at last the musicians pause. They plead that 
they know no further tunes. But Denise will not stop. She 
demands that they find some fresh music. But there is no re- 
sponse. 

Suddenly from a distance sound the wild notes of the Ca- 
linda. 

Denise and Louis are electrified. They step forth to the new air. 
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Wildly and more swiftly the music whirls them, until the 
throng itself is caught up into the spirit of it and follows the 
flying pair, who dance with a winged grace and charm unequaled, 
until at last, with a tremendous thunder of the drums and a 
soaring cry of the quills and banjos, the music stops and the 
dancers halt, drooping with fatigue but ecstatic. 

The enthusiasm of the Judges is beyond measure. They 
eagerly descend from their balcony, lead Denise and Louis to 
the thrones, and bid them be seated. They then place the er- 
mine upon the shoulders of the pair, and with ceremony crown 
them Comus and his Queen. 

Louis submits wonderingly like one in a dream, Denise with 
laughing triumph. She turns on her throne and holds out her 
hand to Louis. He slowly takes it, and they gaze at each other 
earnestly. 

Delight and admiration are called forth by the lovely Queen 
and the handsome figure of the King. The Carnival throng 
rushes forward to lift the thrones and carry them in procession. 
But before this can happen it is intercepted. 

Don Lopez, since his discomfiture, has been glowering apart 
in the Preval doorway. From the moment that Louis began to 
dance he has not taken his eyes off the dancer. During the 
Calinda he took a single step toward the dancers as though 
smitten by a stinging thought. Now, as the crowd prepares to 
lift the thrones, Don Lopez rushes forward, and springing like 
an animal at Louis, he tears the mask from the dancer’s face and 
the hat from his head. 

The sight disclosed blasts the assembly as with a thunder- 
stroke. 

A Negro! At the Carnival in the Place d’Armes! Dancing 
with the fairest of the city’s daughters and crowned as King! 

There is an instant’s pause, as of a receding wave of life, and 
then, with a roar as from a jungle, rage is let loose. 

Dozens rush forward and tear the King from his throne. They 
drag him before the balcony of Judge Preval. The Judge stands 
trembling, white with fury. He cannot yet recover his breath 
and pronounce sentence upon the criminal. 

Denise meanwhile remains standing on the dais before her 
throne, looking at Louis somewhat regretfully, but yet with dis- 
dain. 

At length the Judge is able to speak. He turns to the Judges 
of the Carnival. What have they decided? They yield to an 
outraged father. 
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He turns to the throng. They have all been witnesses of the 
crime. They agree that it remains for him to pronounce sep. 
tence. 

He does so by signing that he gives over the prisoner to Don 
Lopez, who shall avenge the crime. 

They lead Louis before Lopez. Lopez surveys his rival with 
cold malice for a moment, then suddenly whips out his sword, 
Louis folds his arms and stands before his executioner. 

There is a scream, and Zizi, rushing forward, throws herself 
upon Don Lopez. The grandee seizes her and strips the mask 
from her face. 

A Negress! Zizi! She is well known. The sister and the 
brother! Both criminals. She also shall be judged. 

Don Lopez gives her to be guarded. Then, turning again to 
Louis, he looks into his unflinching victim’s face for a moment 
and plunges his rapier through the dancer’s breast. Louis falls 
lifeless. 

A shudder passes through the crowd. Don Lopez coolly 
sheathes his blade. Then, turning to Judge Preval, he asks what 
sentence shall be imposed upon Zizi. The Judge, however, has 
enough of blood, and merely waves his hand, giving over Zizi to 
be imprisoned in the Calaboza, which is at the right. 

Don Lopez turns and observes Zizi. She is beautiful. He 
seizes her and drags her off to the left. 

The maskers all disperse in shadow and dejection. 

The Place d’Armes is left empty except for the body of Louis, 
the tinsel thrones, crowns, sceptres, ermine, strewn flowers, con- 
fetti and holiday debris. 

Suddenly from a distance come the strains of the Marseillaise, 
which is one of the tunes that have been heard in brief snatches 
more than once during the pantomime. It comes brokenly and 
for a few bars only at a time—played on violins and flutes. 

All at once another sound rises, also from a distance, and 
mingles with the French tune. It is a wild and melancholy air, 
played on “the quills." Higher and higher and more sorrowful 
it winds. The Marseillaise contests with it for a few moments, 
but finally hushes, and “the quills” cry alone. 
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EDITORIAL 


UCH to the terror of others besides the managers, the la- 
M bor union has completed its conquest of the stage. Last 
of all factors—the stage hands, electricians, musicians and 
managers — the actors have at last decided to organize. They 
feel what we might once have called the “Zeitgeist.” Like the 
rest of the world, they are taking extra-legal measures to preteét 
their livelihood. 

And, like the rest of the world, they are decidedly interna- 
tional about it. The French a¢tors have joined the Federation de 
Spectacle, affiliating with that great and revolutionary body, the 
Confederation General de Travail. England finds 5,000 of her 
players united through the Aétors’ Association in a demand for 
new contract requirements as to length of engagement, rehearsal 
payments, number of performances weekly, and so forth. The 
movement in America, under the Aétors Equity Association, 
is striving for much the same ends; but while in London one 
manager has threatened to declare a lockout against members 
of the actors’ union, in America the a¢tors (4,000 strong) have 
considered the possibility of enforcing the closed shop against all 
managers not coming to terms. 

Against the unionizing of the aétors two curiously contrary 
voices have spoken—Gordon Craig’s and that of the theatrical 
manager. Mr. Craig— ignoring the proposal of the English 
players to form a repertory art theatre on the basis of conscript- 
ing their own services for certain limited periods — feels that art 
is going to suffer. This, curiously enough, is also the plaint of 
the manager. Perhaps he lacks confidence in his own long- 
extolled ability to attend to that matter single-handed. At 
any rate, the managers of New York found the proposal “‘so 
incongruous with the nature of an artistic profession” and 
such “an abandonment of the aé¢tor’s standing and dignity”’ that 
they were forced to protest against this dallying of the players 
with mere matters of commerce and self-preservation. The man- 
agers are realists. They appreciate the necessity for division of 
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labor in the theatre. To the managers the money, to the play. 
ers—the art. “eo 


ERHAPS no projeét more interesting than the Workmen's 

Theatre, mentioned in the Chronicle in this issue, has ever 
been proposed in America—nor one attended with more dif. 
ficulties and dangers. To bring the best plays of the world, 
adequately produced, within the means of working people; to 
present only the best; to charge fifty cents where Broadway 
charges two dollars; to spend upon the production what Broad. 
way spends upon exorbitant theatre rents, advertising and over. 
head expenses—this is a scheme as worthy as it is daring. Can 


' such a thing be done? The best answer is that it has already 


been done—in Europe. It all depends upon coéperation. Many 
thousands of persons must guarantee the project and stick to it 
through its period of experimentation. But if by “working peo- 
ple” is meant all those who work for a living, certainly New 
York must include among its millions many thousands who want 
the best and who cannot afford to pay two dollars for a Broad- 
way performance. Taste, fortunately, is not confined to any 
one class, section of the city, kind of worker, size of income, 
The first problem is to find out these persons, bring them to- 
gether, get them to codperate; and, beyond all this, get them to 
be patient and to nurse the undertaking through the ills which 
must inevitably attend its infancy. Even the initial difficulties 
are enormous. Where is the theatre building that can be used 
at a reasonable rental? Where are competent actors who will 
work for small salaries for the sake of promoting the undertak- 
ing? Producers must be willing to give much for little. This 
theatre cannot afford to experiment in first productions, hence 
only tried plays can be given. There will be dissatisfaétion as to 
the choice of plays, the acting and staging. Complaints of all 
kinds will be rife. The experiment may succumb to suck trials 
as these, as have so many theatre ventures in the past; or, as in 
Europe, it may survive to establish itself as a permanent institu- 
tion, of incalculable social value. The very humanizing and de- 
mocratizing influence involved in bringing together thousands of 
persons united by a common desire to enjoy the best — this 
would not be the least achievement of the real theatre of the peo- 
ple. Sooner or later, despite all obstacles, such a theatre will 
come. The Workmen’s Theatre, if realized, will mark an aétual 
constructive advance toward such an ideal consummation. 
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“]T HAVEno news to give you in regard to our Playhouse, which 
The Theatre 1,25 been closed for over a year, and is likely to remain so, at 
of the War least for the present,” writes Mary Aldis of the Lake Forest 
Little Theatre. “The little group of players who used to play together were 
dispersed by the war, some in active service, some in other parts of the 
country, and some so busy at home with war work that it was not possible to 
give plays. Last summer, as there was a crying need for small houses, owing 
to the number of officers at the Great Lakes Training Station and Fort 
Sheridan, I fitted up the Playhouse as a dwelling, for which purpose it is now 
being used. The largest dressing-room became a kitchenette, the stage a 
bedroom, and the main room, with its lofty ceiling, made a delightful com- 
bined living and dining-room. The tall screens we used to use for scenery 
became partitions in my office in town, the chairs were loaned to the war rec- 
reation rooms for soldiers and sailors, and what do you suppose became of 
the movable platforms on which the chairs used to be set? I found my 
gardener had set them edge to edge and made an excellent coal bin to guard 
our precious supply of coal! Such are the uses of adversity.” 


a) 


THE Vassar Workshop is a direct descendant of the 47 Work- 
The Vassar shop of Harvard, and it is proud of the fact. But it does not 
Workshop intend to live on its ancestry. Having accepted the idea that the 
most practical college course in dramatic writing is one which includes ex- 
perience in production and in performance before an audience that is con- 
structively critical, the Vassar Workshop, under the leadership of Gertrude 
Buck, has gone on to find its own way through its own deep waters. Since 
Vassar offers no graduate course in playwriting, most of the plays so far have 
been confined to a single act. But already the Workshop is able to publish 
an attractive little list of plays available for public performance and to sup- 
plement this with a list of plays and pageants written by the members of the 
playwriting course for special college occasions. An effort is made to link 
the work of the course as closely as possible to the rest of Vassar life, with 
the result that the entire college has, in a happy sense, become a workshop 


for the Workshop. 
a) 


THE St. Louis Art League, under the auspices of its Committee 
on Drama and the Literary Arts,of which Mrs. Wm. Flewellyn 
Saunders is chairman, has developed a complete and practica- 
ble program for the encouragement of playwriting in St. Louis through an 
annual competition, the reward of which is not a prize, but production. Of 
the plays submitted in the contest—one-act plays, under the rules, and writ- 
ten by residents of St. Louis or its environs—the three which are chosen by 
the judges are not only announced as the winning plays, but are guaranteed 
an adequate and artistic production within three months. Other worth-while 
plays submitted are included in the programs of dramatic readings. It is the 
intention of the committee further to increase the popularity of St. Louis 
prize plays by publishing those that seem worthy of permanent record, and 
by sending word to Little Theatres throughout the country when plays that 
act well are received. Already St. Louis prize plays of the first two years 
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have been produced in Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, Milwaukee, and San 
Francisco. For the third season two supplementary competitions have been 
added, one for a long play suitable for production in the out-doors Municipal 
Theatre, the other for a play suitable to be acted by children for an audience 
of children. The 1918 St. Louis prize plays were Zhe Canary, by Emily 
Westwood Lewis; Security, by Susan M. Boogher; /umgle Fire, by Cymg 
William Beach, with a special honorable mention going to 7hree Kisses, by 
Margretta Scott. . 


a) 
THE Government Loan Organization of the Second Federal 
one aaa Reserve District saw and developed new possibilities in the 


drama during the Victory Liberty Loan. In coéperation with 
the New York Drama League they arranged a “Victory Loan Festival of 
Spring and the Seed Time” to create in the public mind the idea that the 
coming of peace was seed-time, and not harvest, and that the seeds of na- 


club, community—which arranged a patriotic play or pageant and followed 
it with a speaker for the Victory Loan registered as part of the festival. The 
New York Drama League arranged the list of suitable plays and pageants 
which the Loan Organization printed and distributed. Advice about suitable 
plays was given at the Drama League Bookshop, where the books were also 
supplied, one copy being presented free, by the Loan Organizaton, to any or 
ganization that promised a performance. Although the idea was developed 
late in the campaign, with only a few weeks for preparation, over three hun- 
dred festivals were arranged in the district, and the Chief of the Woman's 
Liberty Loan Publicity wrote: “We consider this the best and most effective 
feature developed in our department. The plays not only provided the audi- 
ence but gave the necessary emotional stimulus as a background for the 
Victory Loan address. In other words, they ‘put over’ the economic idea 
and helped to sell the bonds.” 


> 
Walt As part of the noteworthy renascence of the Broadway Theatre 
H ™ - ,, atthe end of the season, Walter Hampden brought his much- 
ae 8 praised Hamilet back from a short sojourn in Chicago. To the 


fresh and sensitive performance which he gave for a surprising 
number of matinées at the Booth Theatre during the winter, Mr. Hampden has 
added a very interesting setting by Claude Bragdon, illustrated in these pages. 

Setting—rather than settings—for Mr. Bragdon, as the reader will see, uses 
one general frame, altering certain portions and adding trees or curtains when 
the hall of the Danish King must become the graveyard, Gertrude’s room or 
the battlements. The setting is a pleasant thing to look at, well painted in 
cool tones, but unquestionably lacking in the robustness, the suggestion of 
time and age, which the best in settings for Ham/e?¢ should give. It is a wel- 
come contrast to the old jobberies of Mr. Sothern, Mr. Mantell, and even Sir 
Johnston Forbes Robertson. But it is hardly more than interestingly “mod- 
ern,” if judged by exacting standards 

Mr. Hampden’s impersonation remains beautiful and truly felt. Its greatest 
quality is undoubtedly freshness without any striving for unconventionality. 
He wins his real distinction by individual and sensitive phrasing. Whether 
it is the best Ham/et of a generation is a rather large question. It has cer- 
tainly achieved the distinction of being the most human without losing dig- 
nity or poetic beauty. 
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THE United Labor Education Committee, which represents eight 
The —_ affiliated labor organizations, has undertaken to organize as a 
Workmen's art of its educational activities a Workmen’s Theatre in New 
Theatre York City. The object of this theatre, as stated by the commit- 
is “to make accessible to labor the masterpieces of drama in their pro- 
ae by the foremost artists”; in other words, to present the best plays 
of all countries at a reasonable price, and to present them well. Emanuel 
Reicher, Richard Ordynski, and B. Iden Payne will each have charge of the 
production of one of the three plays to be presented at the first series when 
the theatre opens in August. Tickets for the three performances are to be 
only $1.50. Ten thousand subscribers are necessary to carry out the project, 
and a campaign for the subscriptions is now in progress. 


> 


WHILE the actors organize in England asthe managers long 
The British ago found it wise to do—and organize as producers as well as 
Drama League jayers—comes the welcome news that the British playgoers, 
too, have discovered the wisdom of organization. Britain now has a Drama 
League, whose objects are “entirely propagandist and advisory, and, so far 
from competing with any existing organizations, it offers them its most cordial 
coéperation and support. One of its first aims will be to establish relations 
with municipalities, universities, schools, and colleges, village centres, trade 
unions, codperative societies, friendly societies, and other labor organizations, 
with a view to inducing them to encourage the drama among all classes.” 
The prospectus is decidedly worth cogitation in this year of burgeoning 
peace : 


‘‘ With the coming of peace all those interested in the drama are naturally 
asking what may be the prospects of the English theatre in the years after 
the war. Other arts have not been affected so unfavorably by war condi- 
tions as might, perhaps, have been imagined. But this can scarcely be said 
of the art of the theatre, which, so far from maintaining itself under war con- 
ditions, has suffered a notable decline. And yet the humane and social value 
of the drama has never been more clearly recognized than it is to-day. In 
every case where the attraction of good drama has been rightly displayed 
(as in the performances of plays by Shakespeare which have been given to 
soldier audiences at home and at the front) a wonderfully warm appreciation 
has been forthcoming. Similar results have attended the efforts of lecturers 
in munition works and industrial centres, and those who have been personally 
concerned with those efferts are unanimous in believing that a real future 
lies before the drama, both as a means of democratic expression and as a 
factor in the renewal of social life on civilized lines. 

“On the purely artistic side it is submitted that English drama has nothing 
to lose and everything to gain from decentralization and from the provision 
of means whereby theatre groups or individuals now working in isolation 
might be kept in touch with one another and also with the newest develop- 
ments of theatrical art in this country, in America, and on the Continent.” 
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At the Little and Experimental Theatres 


The Maitland Players of San Francisco are to have a theatre of their 
after two years of production in the Colonial Ballroom of the Hotel St. Frap. 
cis. The Playhouse, designed by Edgar Walter, is in the downtown district 
of San Francisco, and will seat two hundred people. The program will be 
changed each week and will consist of four one-act plays on each bill, with an 
occasional three-act play. One night each week will be subscriber's night, 
and on Sunday night, known as Community Night, the performance will be 
given at special prices for those who cannot afford the regular rates. The 
Maitland Playhouse is under the direction of Arthur Maitland, who will be 
glad to see available manuscripts. The project has been made possible 
through subscriptions from prominent men and women of San Francisco, and 
it will be run as a community enterprise, not a commercial one. 


The Neighborhood Playhouse, 466 Grand Street, New York City, has been 































’ producing with great success a bill of one-act plays, two of which are given 


for the first time on any stage, the third for the first time in New York. They 
are Zhe Eternal Megalosaurus, by Justine Lewis; The Moose, by Tracy My- 
gatt, and Everybody's Husband, by Gilbert Cannan. 


The Arts and Crafts Playhouse, of Detroit, for its third production of the 
season, March 7 and 8, tried an interesting experiment. They brought Fred- 
erick Alexander’s choir of ninety voices from the Michigan State Normal 
School of Ypsilanti, prepared a special setting, costumed the singers appro- 
priately and presented them in an unusual program, consisting, in part, of the 
Nicene Creed as set by Gretchyaninov for use in the Russian Church, three 
nativity hymns by Cesar Franck, the Ballad of the Three Kings, by Peter 
Cornelius, and a cantata by Vincent D’Indy. In April Tony Sarg and his 
Marionettes were the offering, and the season closed with a performance by 
the Duncan Dancers and George Copeland. 


The MacDougal Players of Richmond Hill House, New York, have started 
on an enthusiastic career as a community theatre. Their first bill consisted 
of The Rising of the Moon, by Lady Gregory; Zhe Story of the Willow 
Pattern Plate,a Chinese pantomime, and A Diadem of Snow, by Elmer E. 
Rice. The scenery was designed, and the costumes designed and stencilled 
by Arthur Sofo, one of the boys of Richmond Hill House. . All of the cos- 
tumes were made by boys and girls of the neighborhood, and the lighting 
effects were the work of local electricians. Next year the plays (there are to 
be several each month) are to be chosen, not by a board of governors, but by 
neighborhood vote. 


And again Macdougall! This time it is Duncan Macdougall’s Barn added 
to New York’s playshops. The first bill, announced for three nights weekly, 
is The Gollywog’s Control, by Duncan Macdougall; 7he 7inker’s Wedding, 
by J. M. Synge, and Crainguedille, by Anatole France. 


The Players’ Club of San Francisco is concluding its seventh season with 
a revival of Synge’s Playboy of the Western World, and a Japanese tragedy 
by Takedo Izumo, called Mafzuo. April’s bills had Zhe Pierrot of the 
Minute, by Ernest Dowson; Bondage, by Charles A. Myall; Violet Souls, 
by John Jex; Aven in the Wilderness, by Clay M. Greene, and an earlier 
one was made up of 7he Man Upstairs, by Augustus Thomas; Veska, by 
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Two settings by Norman-Bel Geddes for King Lear. 

















Above, a setting by Norman-Bel Geddes for King Lear. 
Below, two costume designs for the same play. 
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Howard Miller (the first presentation) ; Zhree Pills in a Bottle, by Rachel 
Lyman Field, and /ust North of Hades, by Alice E. Grant. The Club, un- 
der the direction of Reginald Travers, has outgrown its present quarters on 
Clay Street, and is planning for a larger theatre next season, where the best 
of modern classic dramas will be produced. 


The Comedy Club of Kansas City, with about six hundred members, is 
now producing regularly three bills a year. The last production was Prw- 
nella, by Laurence Housman and Granville Barker. Earlier bills were A/ile- 
stones, by Arnold Bennett and Edward Knoblock, and a double bill, consist- 
ing of Tchekov’s Zhe Proposal and Yeats’ The Land of Heart's Desire. The 
Comedy Players have not yet resumed their activities which were interrupted 
by the war. 


Hearts to Mend, by Harry A. Overstreet, and eighdors, by Zona Gale, 
made up the April bill of the Fireside Players of White Plains. An outdoor 
performance of A 7wig of Thorn is announced for May. For next season 
plans are already under way for a series of six performances, with a 
minimum of twelve plays, including several by members of the group. A 
new hall, with amplified stage facilities, will give scope for greater effective- 
ness of production. During the summer the group will continue its work- 
shop meetings with try-outs, addresses, and readings of original plays. 


The Cincinnati Children’s Theatre, under the direction of Helen Schuster- 
Martin, produced 7he Adventures of Peter Rabbit and Reddy Fox, drama- 
tized by the director from the stories of Thornton Burgess. There is a ten- 
tative plan for next season to have a stock company to present plays written 
especially for children. Among those selected for production are Zhe Little 
Princess, Little Red Riding Hood, Cinderella, and Paddly Pools. 


Hall-marked, by John Galsworthy, and 7he Maker of Dreams, by Oli- 
phant Down, were the May bill of the Montclair Players. 


The third production of the season of the 47 Wofkshop at Agassiz House 
Theatre included 7he Hearth, by Roy George; A Fiitch of Bacon, an 
eighteenth-century comedy, by Eleanor Holmes Hinkley, and 7he Playroom, 
by Doris F. Halman, whose Land Where Lost Things Go, won the Drama 
League prize a year or two ago. The final performance is announced by 
George P. Baker, the director, as a three-act play, Zhe Princess and the 
Pedlar, by Thomas P. Robinson. 


The Little Theatre Society of Indiana, Harold A. Ehrensperger, director, 
has given, besides a regular production of Laurence Housman’s 7he Chinese 
Lantern, two special performances, one for the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, A Pageant of Sunshine and Sorrow, by Constance D’Arcy Mackay, 
the other for wounded soldiers, the program for which included a group of 
songs and William C. De Mille’s Food. 


The Community Playhouse of Pasadena have had two Spring bills, each a 
full-length play, Zhe Passing of the Third Floor Back, by Jerome K. Jerome, 
and You Never Can Tell, by George Bernard Shaw. 


The fifth bill of the Provincetown Players, of New York, was a three-act 
play entitled Bernice, by Susan Glaspell. The sixth and seventh bills were 
each made up of four one-act plays chosen as representative of the work of 
the Provincetown Players during the past three years. The sixth bill in- 
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cluded Woman's Honor, by Susan Glaspell ; ight, by James Oppenheim. 
Bound East for Cardiff, by Eugene O'Neill; Zhe Widow's Veil, by Alice 
Rostetter. The seventh bill included 7he Ange/ /ntruded, by Floyd Dell: 
The Long Voyage Home, by Eugene O'Neill, Cocaine, by Pendleton King; 
Tickless Time, by Susan Glaspell. 


The Community Theatre of Hollywood, at the end of its second season, 
finds its greatest difficulty that of satisfying the demand for seats, although 
the playing time has been increased from three nights to two weeks. The 
last bill consisted of Pierrot Home From the Wars, by Thomas Wood 
Stevens ; A Sunny Morning, by the Quinteros; Where But in America? by 
Oscar Wolff ; Dawn, by Percival Wilde ; and a pantomime, 7he Shepherd in 
the Distance, by Holland Hudson. The theatre will be closed for six weeks 
during the summer, but at the request of many teachers, Neely Dickson, the 
director, will give a special course in play production as a part of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California Summer Session, with full University credit, 


Daniel L. Quirk, Jr., director of the Ypsilanti Players, although just from 
the front, where he tried several interesting experiments in pageant produc. 
tion, is already at work at the Players Playhouse. For the May program the 
Players produced Man Proposes, God Disposes, by Carthage Caldcleugh, and 
A Fine Art, by R. Clyde Ford. The public performance of the Players is 
scheduled for June. 


The Carolina Playmakers, Frederick H. Koch, director, are adding anew , 
note to community drama. Not only have the players built their own stage, 
designed and executed their own settings, costumes and lighting, and written 
their own plays asa part of English 31, the University Course in Dramatic 
Composition ; but their plays are all folk-plays, intended to build up a litera- 
ture of North Carolina. The first bill included When Witches Ride, a play 
of Carolina folk-superstition, by Elizabeth A. Lay; Zhe Return of Buck 
Gavin, a tragedy of the mountain people, by Thomas Wolfe; What Bar- 
bara Will Say, a romance of Chapel Hill, by Minnie Shepherd Sparrow. 
The next series will have two plays of different types, 7he Fighting Corporal, 
by Louisa Reid, a comedy of negro folk-life, and Peggy, by Harold William. 
son, a tragedy of the tenant farmer. 














The Newly Published Plays 


THE TITLE. A COMEDY IN THREE Acts. By Arnold Bennett. “ Arti- 
ficial comedy,” with its types instead of individuals, its situations often bor- 
dering upon and sometimes passing into pure farce, its unnaturally sparkling 
dialogue, has been brilliantly illustrated in English drama from Congreve, 
through Sheridan, to Wilde and Shaw. Ordinary farce comedies, too, and 
“serious” character plays these have been in plenty. But pure “high com- 
edy,” character comedy, that is, which steers clear of farce on the one hand 
and of serious drama on the other, which is treated with a light touch yet is 
carried on by real persons who speak more or less as ordinary human beings 
do and speak in character—that is none too common in English drama. 7he 
Title is such a comedy. The theme is real, is English, is of the moment, yet 
embodies much of the eternal masculine and feminine. Fhe characters are 
something more than mere types; the dialogue is clever, humorous, even 
witty, yet not too brilliant to sound real. Altogether, Zhe 7it/e is a deft and 
delightful piece of work, very good to read, and, one would judge, very good 
to act, too. (New York: George H. Doran Co.) 


THE FOURTEENTH OF JULY AND DANTON. TWO PLAYS OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Romain Rolland. Translated with a preface 
by Barrett H. Clark. It is not easy to reproduce the impression which these 
two plays make upon the reader. But this seems fairly sure: that they must 
always be, as far as concerns actual performance, splendid failures. They 
are magnificent, but they are not—plays; at least not plays in the sense that 
they present a coherent, logically developed plot and clearly defined human 
motives. However, they are literature. Picture after picture flames before 
the spectator (as he reads, no longer a mere spectator but actual man of the 
moving crowd), more than graphic, overwhelmingly alive. Irresistibly he is 
drawn into the midst of the conflict. What verve, what vast emotions, what 
immense issues, what titanic persons, what splendor of sacrifice, what sub- 
lime idealism, what mad fanaticism, what heights and depths! A mighty 
time, my masters, and storied by no feeble hand. Here are single scenes of 
tremendous power ; vigorous, racy, often eloquent speech ; startlingly vivid, 
true, and searching characterization, when Hoche, Danton, Desmoulins, 
Robespierre, St. Just, leap from the canvas; in the speeches of these men, 
entire political philosophies, at times profound political wisdom. What a 
sense of the mighty sweep, the power, the passion, of the complex and 
crowded comédie humaine of which one is for the moment a part! 

But what complexity and confusion of issues, of motives, of meanings! 
What is it all about? Whither does it lead? In the play Danton, who is 
guilty, who is innocent? What are the motives that animate these men? 
In the midst of these disputes, these paradoxes, these contradictions, 
what shall one accept, what reject? Perhaps the man who lived during the 
Terror felt just this same confusion of mind. Perhaps this effect is just what 
the dramatist aimed at. If so, he has attained it. But how can such plays, 
with their multiplicity of persons, their crowded scenes, their physical and 
moral confusion, satisfy an audience —any kind of audience? No wonder 
that they failed on the stage when presented in Paris in 1900 and 1902, re- 
spectively, as a contribution to that People’s Theatre of which Rolland and 
others dreamed, but which is still far in the future. (It has been said that 
the people itself must first be made before it can make its theatre.) 
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Read these two plays in the light of Rolland’s own book, The Peopig’s 
Theatre, and you will see how logical their genesis. This theatre for the 
people is to be instinct with their life. In part it is to present their past. Ip 
such a past France is more than rich. The Revolution alone affords mg. 
terial almost inexhaustible. It is interesting to note that when Rolland uses 
this subject-matter he is but accepting, after the lapse of over a century, the 
invitation given by the Committee of Public Safety in 1794, that “ poets cele. 
brate the principal events of the French Revolution, compose republican 
plays, and picture for posterity the great epochs of the regeneration of the 
French.” But Rolland writes for an audience that does not exist in France 
or any other land. No audience, proletarian, bourgeois, or aristocratic, could 
follow intelligently such a play as Danton. One has to read, and then re 
read, these plays ; but one reads with growing comprehension, appreciation, 
and satisfaction. Whatever their fate has been, or may be, on the stage, 
they are a part of the world’s dramatic literature. (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company.) 


Mo.iereE. A ROMANTIC PLAY IN THREE AcTs. By Philip Moeller. 
Aside from its setting, atmosphere, and characters, scarcely anything in this 
play is true to history. There was never any positive rupture between Mo- 
ligre and Louis XIV ; de Montespan was never in love with Moliére (as far 
as we know) ; there is no sufficient reason for believing that Moliére’s wife 
was unfaithful to him or that her conduct broke his heart; Zartuffe was per- 
formed before Louis XIV in 1664, and not in 1672. And soon. But what 
does all this matter? The playwright is free to remould the facts of history 
to his purpose—that of making a good play. Mr. Moeller selects a famous 
and fascinating historical figure for his protagonist, and gathers about him 
Louis XIV, de Montespan, LaFontaine, Armande Bejart, Lulli, and the 
others, to make his plot or to fill up his scene. The result is a rarely good 
play, of excellent stage quality, and not without literary merit. The plot is 
clever, interesting, and logically developed, with many effective scenes and 
an admirable climax. The characters are consistent, well-motivated, and 
real. The dramaturgy is skillful. But the dialogue, though effective in car. 
rying on the action and in characterizing the speaker (and this is in itself no 
small merit) totally lacks distinction of style; and its general tameness is 
rendered only more striking when, in an attempt to give distinction and fur- 
nish wit and wisdom, the speeches of Moliére and LaFontaine are embel- 
lished with lines from their own works. This makes their talk sound “liter- 
ary” and uncolloquial. They probably talked like other folks, and saved 
their wit and wisdom for their works. But A/o/éere deserves praise and ap- 
preciation. It is at least a fairly successful attempt to achieve something 
fine and distinctive. As such it is welcome both on the stage and in the 
library. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf.) 


CONTEMPORARY SPANISH DRAMATISTS. PLAYS BY PEREZ GALDOS, 
LINARES RIVAS, MARQUINA, ZAMACOIS, DICENTA, AND THE ALVAREZ 
QuINnTEROS. Translated into English, with an introduction, by Charles Al 
fred Turrell. These six plays are of various types and of very unequal 
merit. Quite the most impressive is Dicenta’s masterpiece, the realistic 
tragedy /uan José. The theme is the old human triangle, but the old pas 
sions of love, jealousy, revenge and remorse are presented with far more than 
ordinary power. That this play belongs to dramatic literature is clear even 
through the medium of poor translation. Galdos’ well-known E/ectra, here 
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for the second time translated into English, is a serious study of the struggle 
between the medieval Spain of the Church and the Spain of modern science. 
Its heroine, Electra, who represents Spain, is desired both by Pantoja, the 
Church, and by Maximo, modern science. The effect of this otherwise fine 
play is sadly marred by the untoward introduction of the supernatural ele- 
ment at the close—for not until the shade of her mother appears to her does 
Electra make her final decision in favor of Maximo. The dramatist would 
doubtless justify this appearance of his dea ex machina by saying that the 
mother spirit represents the past of Spain, who comes to free her young 
daughter, modern Spain, from the tyranny of outworn traditions. . But, from 
the standpoint of realism, however well electrical engineering and spiritua)- 
jsm may consort in actual life, their union on the stage is far from convincing. 

Rivas’ Zhe Claws is a realistic tragedy of the rebellion of human nature 

nst anachronistic institutions, between happiness and the law. The claws 
of the civil and religious law against divorce, represented in the play by the 
authorities by both Church and State, rend to pieces the hearts of the man 
and woman whose happiness is at stake. While the theme is powerful, the 
action is hurried and violent, and the effect is unconvincing. Zamacois’ one- 
act realistic play on a similar theme, 7he Passing of the Magi, is tame and 
even tedious. Zhe Women’s Town, a jolly two-act comedy by the Quintero 
brothers, is the story of two attractive young persons, unacquainted at the 
opening of the action, who are brought together and fall in love with each 
other merely because the women of the village, inveterate gossips and match- 
makers, have willed that it should be so. It is humorously and lightly done 
and embodies a good deal of essential human nature. Marquina’s When the 
Roses Bloom Again is not a “comedy,” except that it ends happily, but a 
serious and moving treatment of that universal theme, the struggle between 
duty and desire. Its characters are lifelike and consistent, and its action is 
replete with a variety of dramatic conflict. 

In the main, the dramaturgy of these plays, though it dispenses with “ so- 
liloquies” and “asides” is certainly not Ibsenesque. The Spanish play- 
wright loves the ensemble scene ; his stage is thickly peopled. The persons 
of his plays seem to live in one another’s houses indiscriminately, and to be 
always moving about without reason. Also, he does not state his issue soon 
enough, and he takes too long to build up his m#/ieu, to form his “atmos- 
phere.” He likes a large canvas, of much color, with many figures. Further- 
more, there is about these plays, to a Westerner, a strangely exotic flavor. 
Struggles between the medieval and the modern, between the Church and 
Science, are themes, if not insular, at least peninsular; and the civilization 
which the plays depict, though curiously picturesque and engaging, seems 
more alien than that of almost any other country in Europe. They have 
about them much of the same quality and something of the same fascination 
as have the paintings of Zuloaga. 

The translations in the present volume (it should be noted that the trans- 
lation of /uan José is by Mark Skidmore) leave much to be desired in style ; 
the very punctuation is at times so faulty as to obscure the meaning, and 
much of the literary quality of the original is lost. The translator and edi- 
tor of such a volume as this should be rarely well equipped and should at 
least be cognizant of the work that has been done in his own field. It is pos- 
sibly due to an oversight that Mr. Turrell in his preface states that “no collec- 
tion of modern Spanish plays exists” (in English, presumably), thus ignoring 
Masterpieces of Modern Spanish Drama, containing plays by Echegaray, 
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Galdés and Guimerd, translated and edited by Barrett H. Clark, and pub 
lished in 1917. He takes cognizance, however, of that excellent translation 
The Plays of Benavente, by J. G. Underhill. These various volumes are ap 
indication of the growing interest in modern Spanish drama. 

Mr. Turrell’s introductions consist of brief biographical and critica) 
sketches of the dramatists represented, plus Benavente. He makes no at. 
tempt to provide any complete and consistent critical background, but gives 
some idea of the various types of Spanish plays and of the popular taste 
(Boston: Richard G. Badger.) 


S1x PLAYS OF THE YIDDISH THEATRE. SECOND SERIES: Little He 
roes, and The Stranger, by David Pinski ; On the Threshold, by Perez Hirch- 
bein ; Poetry and Prose, by Z. Levin; The Black Sheep, and The Secret of 
Life, by Leon Kobrin. (Translated by Isaac Goldberg.) The main point to 
be noted about the six one-act plays in this collection is that, with possibly two 
exceptions, they transcend racial limitations, and are simply human and up 
versal. Of several distinct types, they show as a whole insight into fund. 
mental human relations, ability to characterize and to write good di 
and a firm grasp of dramaturgic principles. Pinski’s Litt/e Heroes is dramatic 
only in Maeterlinck’s favorite use of the word—the struggle is all within, as 
the little boys, trying so hard to be fighters, break down under a sense of 
their inability to defend the homes which their soldier fathers and brothers 
have perforce left unprotected. His Stranger, founded ona legend in the 
Talmud about the Wandering Jew, is exclusively Jewish in its significance 
and even in its appeal, and seems to the outsider rather tame and unconvine- 
ing. Hirchbein’s On the Threshold, though fundamentally Jewish, is broadly 
human. Rosie Feinberg stands on the threshold of life, determined to tharry 
the man of her own choice, defying racial tradition in the persons of her 
mother and of her dying grandfather, who demand that she marry an or 
thodox Jew. Unhappy, sullen, but firm, she makes, in the few moments of 
the play, the decision that determines her destiny. Not at all racial is Levin's 
comedy Poetry and Prose,a really amusing satire on the relations between 
the vain, selfish, conceited Joseur of a young would-be poet and his inamorata, 
the wife of a commonplace but prosperous man of business, the plot of which 
presents a clever and original dénouement. What seems the best play in the 
volume, perhaps because it treats a characteristic New York socia! and racial 
problem, is Kobrin’s 7ke Black Sheep. Abe, known to the underworld as 
“Izzie the Baby,” is the one bad child of hardworking and respectable Jewish 
parents, whose other children have grown up to be creditable to the family. 
Abe, led astray by the life of the streets, has fallen so low as to be a “cadet.” 
When his full iniquity is revealed to his parents, their hearts are broken. Zhe 
Secret of Life, a misconceived allegory, also by Kobrin, is commonplace and 
negligible. As a whole these plays, while not of the highest excellence, are 
virile and original; they are good enough to be read with pleasure, and at 
least three of them must have proved extremely effective on the stage. (Bos- 
ton: John W. Luce and Company.) 


LAFAYETTE, Co_umBus, THE LonG Knives. Brief plays by Alice 
Johnstone Walker. Try to dramatize the life of an historical personage and 
you will usually get merely a series of disconnected scenes, without continu 
ous dramatic interest. Picture the past in drama and novel, and your picture 
is only guesswork at best. This must be granted; and yet any attempt to 
stimulate interest in our American past and to use on the stage its vast and 
epic material is to be encouraged. There are few plays for young people to 
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act; the historical plays written for them recently have been especially poor, 
and have hardly been of a kind to arouse interest either in American history 
orin the drama. The plays that form the present volume are commendable 
in their intelligent use of the matter of history, their consistent characteriza- 
tion, their well-written dialogue, and their presentation of really dramatic 
genes. If they lack continuity of interest, they yet contain several good 
dramatic situations. The first acts of Co/umédus and of Lafiyette are espe- 
cally effective. Of the three Zhe Long Knives alone has a plot and firm 
structure. While certainly not great literature, they make good reading ; and 
while not masterpieces of drama, they offer possibilities to young amateurs of 
patriotic inclination. (New York: Henry Holt and Company.) 


GuirpouR: A MIRACLE PLAY oF OuR LADy. Version from the Old 
French. By Anna Sprague Macdonald. Few people thought of the histori- 
cal atmosphere clinging to the text of Guibour, when they saw the very re- 
markable production of it at the New York Neighborhood Playhouse, guided 
by the expert hand of Mme. Yvette Guilbert. They realized how success- 
fully, in scenic spirit and in outward grouping, the medieval French miracle 
wasreproduced. But the text, in itself, has equally as colorful a record, and 
it is this which one recalls, on looking over the artistic “handbook of the 
play,” with its Englished version by Anna Sprague Macdonald. Les Mira- 
cles de Nostre Dame were probably composed between 1345 and 1380, 
Most authorities are agreed that the pieces were contemporary with their pre- 
sentation, and that they were probably given by the fuys, or societies of 
clerks. The bourgeois characterizations in the texts are rich and varied, and 
the dialogue gives ample indication of the fourteenth-century origin The 
play in which Guibour appears is, in the Gaston Paris edition of the Miracles 
de Nostre Dame, called Miracle de Une Femme que Nostre Dame Garda 
@Estre Arse. The sermon, which so distinguishes this plav especially, is, 
in the original text, in Latin, with French explanations, illustrating the grad- 
ual secularization of the church service, coincident with the secularization of 
the religious drama in Germany, France and England. (Neighborhood Play- 
house Plays, No.2. New York: The Sunwise Turn, Inc.) ‘ 


THE GENTILE Wire. A play in four acts, by Rita Wellman. This isa 
“thesis play” that does not prove its thesis, which is that a Jew must not 
marry a Gentile. The whole thing might have happened had husband and 
wife both been Gentiles or both Jews, or the husband a G: ntile and the wife 
a Jewess. Only the non-essentials of the play are racial. The story, stripped 
of its racial trappings, is ordinary. Naida,a singer, marries Doctor David 
Davies, a brilliant, dreamy, lovable bacteriologist, not knowing that he is a 
Jew, until he states the fact just before she meets his kindly but common- 
place and irritating family. She loves her husband, but bored by her sur- 
roundings and irritated by his people, she gives herself in a moment of aban- 
don to Dr. Mackenzie, his colleague, who regards the wife of a Jew as fair 
game. She confesses to her husband, who kills the other man, and is tried 
for his life. He has a chance to escape to South America with Naida, with 
whom he is reconciled, for they still love each other. He has only a few mo- 
ments for his escape ; his old dying aunt calls for him. Shall he leave his 
family forever, with Naida, or shall he stay and face the consequences? The 
call of the blood is strong, and even Naida pleads with him to stay with his 
people. She gives him up to his family, and leaves his life forever. Now 
what is strictly racial about all this? Naida might have been unfaithful to a 
Gentile husband ; she might have found that husband’s family intolerable. 
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Devotion to one’s family, though a fine trait of the Jews, is not confined t 
them. Again, it is hard to believe that a self-respecting Jew would has 
failed to tell his wife that he wasa Jew. Men like David Davies areg 
ashamed of their race. And soon. If we are to have “ problem plays,” lef 
them stand for something. 7he Gen/ile Wife tells a good story with 
strong theatrical situations, and excellent characterization in the cases of gh 
Mr. and Mrs. Davies; but all this cannot conceal the fact that the play : 
fesses to be what it is not—the truthful setting forth of racial relations, ( 
York: Moffat, Yard and Company.) 


THE BURGOMASTER OF STILEMONDE. By Maurice Maeterlinck, Ty 
lated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. So far this is the one sign 
full-length play that the World War has given to the stage ; or, rather, i 
the only one that has come to America. The dramatist of Ped/éas and Mj 
sande, of Monna Vanna,and of The Blue Bird, three brilliant plays of § 
utterly distinct kinds, has in 7he Burgomaster of Stilemonde succes 
written a play of a fourth kind—a realistic tragedy based upon current 
tory. It is difficult to read the play calmly and critically ; it is too realg 
convincing. Itis not the argumentative, sermonic setting forth of ae; 
it is neither an attack upon Germany and German militarism nor a defé 
of Belgium ; it is simply a transcript of real life in terms of dramaturgig 
Art? Yes! Yet the scene, the time, the very subject-matter—these hi 
become the familiar material of war melodrama, and have often been 
for the cheapest theatricalism. Why is 7hke Burgomaster literature? P 
because character dominates and determines the action; the great cre 
of the play is the quiet yet heroic and splendid figure of the Burgoma 
himself, as real and convincing a person as any in recent drama; partly 
cause the dialogue, aside from a certain stiffness in the beginning, whichig 
perhaps due to the translator, is the distilled essence of dramatic speech 
The craftsmanship of the play—the logical development of the action, ti 
purgation of all superfluities, the significance of every situation, characte, 
and line of dialogue —is above criticism. It is commonly asserted 
creative art of whatever kind cannot or does not ever use the matter affe 
by contemporary conflict ; that only long after, when peace and quiet re 
tion have come, does art transform such matter into something significant 
and enduring. This may be. As has been said, it is difficult to judge 
Burgomaster calmly ; one is too near the tragedy which it depicts. Whet 
or not time will count it a great play, it must always remain at leasta rem 
able dramatic picture of one frightful phase of its contemporary events. (New 
Yord: Dodd, Mead and Company.) 2 


THE SLAVE WITH Two Faces. AN ALLEGORY IN ONE AcT. ByM 
Carolyn Davies. The Flying Stag Plays No.6. Allegory is apt to be ted 
ous in the reading and on the stage especially boresome. And Life as Magy 
ter and Life as Slave isno new theme. But this well-written little play treaty 
the old theme freshly, with a feeling for fundamental dramatic values. It®9 
worth reading and should prove acceptable (as it has proved) on a programy 
of one-act plays that aims at something above the commonplace. (Ne® 
York: Egmont Arens. At The Washington Square Bookshop.) ; 


Her BRoTHER’s Cope. By Daniel Bror Sorlin. A melodrama on the) 
familiar theme of the betrayed and innocent country girl, the city reprobatgy 
and the avenging father and brother. A theatrical and unreal plot and re 
markably poor dialogue. (Boston: The Cornhill Company.) q 
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